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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to.tell him his fate. Tf he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.~ Dx For. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


— +e — 


The yery decided sensation caused by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s announcement of his intention to move for the 
recall of Sir Bartle Frere from South Africa, has only 
been deepened by the subsequent statement of the Prime 
Minister, and its confirmation on Thursday by Lord 
Kimberley. At least one half of the Liberal Party is said 
to be in veiled rebellion against the South African policy 
of the Liberal chief. When Sir Wilfrid Lawson had ex- 
ploded the mine on Monday, it was determined by a few 
ardent Liberals, among them Mr. Cowen, Mr. Ashton 
Dilke, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Burt, Mr. Anderson, and Dr. 
Cameron, to address an affectionately remonstrative letter 
to the Prime Minister, and thus save the scandal of an 
open breach, The communication was intended to be 
private, but before Monday night closed it had reached 
near seventy signatures, amongst these being that of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson himself, who was quite willing, in case 
the Prime Minister privately acceded to the suggestion of 
his followers, and recall Sir Bartle Frere, to allow the 
public motion of which he had given notice to drop. 
After the announcement made by the Prime Minister on 
Tuesday night, to the effect that he intended to keep Sir 
Bartle Frere at his post till the Confederation Scheme had 
been completed, the. promoters of the private letter- 
memorial determined to push the question to an issue, 
and some one hundred and thirty members of the united 
Liberal Party have already in writing signified their 
dissent from the action of the Liberal leader. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson was influentially moved to allow his motion to be 
taken off the notice paper, and he refused without con- 
sultation with his friends. Should Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
ultimately decline to divide the Liberal Party, several 
other hon. gentlemen) are quite ready, to use their own 
language, to “teach Mr.’ Gladstone a lesson.” The 
Liberal Left is not, it appears, to be trifled with. 


— 


The conduct of the Government in dealing with Sir 
Bartle Frere is either a proof of imbecility or incon- 


sistency of the most glaring character. In March 1879 


Sir Bartle’s proceedings in South Africa were condemned 
by the Liberals in both Houses of Parliament with a 
severity and unanimity almost beyond precedent. The 


whole Party, including Mr. Gladstone, agreed in cen- 
suring the late Government for retaining the High Com- 
missioner one instant longer at his post. The Prime 
Minister, it is true, has never indulged in personal invec- 
tive against the Governor of South-Africa, but he has 
condemned his policy both in Afghanistan and Zululand 
as to the last degree reprehensible. His leading followers 
have, however, been less discreet. ‘The Home Secretary 
in particular denounced Sir Bartle in unmeasured terros 
of reprobation. He had been lacking. in fairness, in 


directness, in dignity—in every quality which ought to 


distinguish an English Governor. _He had shown himself 
“unfit for the office of a parish beadle.” The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade compared him to Dr. 
Sangrado, who had but two sovereign remedies for 


all diseases—bleeding his patients and dosing them’ 


with hot water. These remedies Sir Bartle put in a single 
prescription, which he labelled «w/timatum. The Under- 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs demanded that such’a male- 


factor should not be left “one moment longer at his 
post.” Lord Kimberley, the Colonial Secretary, was even 
more emphatic. He showed that Sir Bartle was labour- 
ing under mental “ excitement” so great, that one was 
left to intr that he regarded the High Commissioner as 
a sort of dangerous lunatic whom it was desirable to see 
in a strait-jacket. If the misdeeds of such an unlimited 
official offender as Sir Bartle Frere are to be condoned, 
argued the whole of the Liberal orators, how will it in 
future be possible for Parliament to mark its disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of any other servant of the Crown? 
Sir William Harcourt pressed home this argument with 
remorseless severity, clenching it with the taunt that the 
Beaconsfield Ministry had laid down the principle that it 
was the duty of public servants who had received the 
severest censure to remain at their posts. At that time 
Sir Bartle had been censured by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, and relegated to his present duties at Cape Town. 
Now what do we find? Mr. Gladstone is in power with 
a crushing majority at his back, and he tells the House 
and the country that Sir Bartle Frere is a great, able, and 
conscientious man, and that it is his duty to remain at 
his post. Could political inconsistency ‘and Party 
hypocrisy farther go? What is the nation to think of 
me1 who, out of office, do nothing but curse, and who, 
in office, incontinently begin to bless? They are 
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Whe Ms... 


arti lacking in what Oliver Cromwell einer “ com- 


right to ton i piscA orth | i se 


: 


The first week's delibera@bns of e rt of esl? 
the declaration 


new House of Commotis have resulted in» 

that they do not know whether or not Mr. Bradlaugh has 
a right to take an oath in whose binding character the 
junior member for Northampton does not believe. Two 
valuable nights have been spent in discussing the ques- 
tion, and a few scenes occurred during the debates which 
gave one a fair indication of the boisterous talent lying 
in reserve on the Ministerial side of the House. It 
was edifyingly curious to note how honourable gentle- 
men of the dissenting persuasions, who had no sympathy 
with the anti-religious views of “ Iconoclast,” objected to 
the criticism of “ Iconoclastic ” literature by honourable 
gentlemen who desired to express their antagonism to 
atheism and its kindred “isms” and “‘ologies.” It was 
also edifying to note that on Monday night, or rather 
Tuesday morning, some sixty of the decided dissenters 
who detest Bradlaughism, were consistent enough to 
leave the House without voting, not that they hated 
Bradlaughism less, but that they loved “ Party” more. 
Had, the honourable members voted, they must have 
voted in the Opposition, and would have thus, in the first 
week of the first session of the new Parliament, have 
dissipated the Liberal majority. 


It is not considered probable that the Select Committee 
will permit Mr. Bradlaugh to take the oath. The reason 
assigned for Conservative opposition and Liberal per- 
sistency in the matter is said to be that, in the event of a 
new election being ordered, Mr. Bradlaugh has a bad 
chance of re-election, in case of a single-handed contest 
with a good moderate Conservative candidate. 


Mr. Gladstone has said that Mr, Bradlaugh’s case was 
unique and without precedent. He evidently trusts to 
the supposed fact that it differs from all other cases 
in this, that whilst Mr. Bradlaugh was “ willing” to take 
an oath subject, of course, to the notified mental reserva- 
tion that it contained certain words which he did not 
accept, there were previous cases where the member was 
not willing to take the oath. Whilst in former cases it 
was not the House, but the member, from whom the 
objection came, in Mr. Bradlaugh’s case the objection 
sprung from the House. Mr. Gladstone was scarcely 
correct in saying this was an unprecedented occurrence. 
In 1852 the Earl of Clancarty, a Protestant peer, refused 
to take the Oath of Supremacy, inasmuch as it contained 
that which he could not regard as binding on him. He 
claimed to take the Roman Catholic oath. The law lords 
refused to let him do so because he was a Protestant. 
Then he declared he was willing to. take the Oath of 
Supremacy, with a mental reservation ; and so far his 
case is almost exactly like Mr. Bradlaugh’s. This claim 
was also disallowed, and Lord Clancarty withdrew from 
the Peers. But shortly after that he came forward and 
took the oath in the usual form, although he had both 
by petitions and speeches repeatedly declared it was 
impossible for him ever to accept the oath save 
with a mental reservation. Although this was well 
known, and Lord Clancarty never retracted his decla- 
rations, no peer dreamt of objecting to let his 
lordship swear to that in which he notoriously did 
not believe, and the late Lord Derby himself com- 
plimented him on having consented to comply with the 
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belief. 


The political department of the India Office seems to 
be at the present time peculiarly unfortunate in having 
to deal with a number of questions which have reached 
the condition of grave political scandals. A military” 
contemporary referred last week to certain charges of 
breach of good faith brought against the Government of. 
India and the military authorities in Afghanistan... by 
Captain Rennick, late political officer with the Kuram 
field force. Now we hear of another scandal, one 
which had been made public before, but which we 
thought had been settled, the question of Major Butler’s 
claims on account of his mission to the Turcomans. 
This officer demands from the Indian Government a sum 


‘of money in payment of expenses which he declares he 


incurred on behalf of that Government during the fulfilment - 


of the mission upon which he was sent, if not by Lord 


Lytton’s orders, at least with his lordship’s approval and 
consent. Fora time Major Butler found much favour in the 
eyes of the Viceroy and those who supported Lord Lytton’s 
Central Asian policy. During this time Major, Butler 
appears to have been fairly supplied by the Government 
of India with money, equipage, and promises ; but a 
sudden change took place, and Lord Lytton refused to 
recognise Major Butler or his mission, and the Govern- 
ment of India has refused to pay the bills which he de- 
clares to be owing to him. The matter, so far as the 


‘public is in possession of information, stands as a grave 


scandal. Major Butler’s claims have been madé, and 
they have been fully written about in the Anglo-Indian 
press. No Government can, with any respect to its own 
dignity, allow one of its servants to bring against it 
charges amounting to almost a want of common honesty, 
and treat the matter with contemptuous silerice. Either 
the Government is indebted to Major Butler as he states, 
or it isnot. He has preferred his claims and his charges 
to the Commander-in-Chief, who has referred them to 
the India Office, and there the matter has been allowed 
to end. This is neither creditable to the authorities. nor 
just to the individual. 


The views of H.E. the Commander-in-Chief in India 
on the Army Commission Report have been published 
in the Indian papers. The opinions of Sir F. P. Haines 
may be briefly described as diametrically at variance to 
the recommendations of the Commission. In his own 
words, “I am opposed to most of the principles advo- 
cated in the Report.” He admits that at first sight he 
may be considered on selfish grounds as objecting to the 
practical abolition of his office, as under the proposed 
alterations the Commander-in-Chief would be without an 
army to command, or a seat in Council to give him a 
voice in the Government. He reasons, however, elabo- 
rately and ably against reducing the Madras army, which 
is the reserve force of India. The arguments advanced 
against the theory that we shall at all times find our op- 
ponents armed with inferior weapons, and so may rely 
upon fewer troops, are supported by reference to Cabul 
experience. Nor doe; he spare measures of false 
economy, while he appeals to statistics to show that the 
actual increase in the cost of the army during the last ten 
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years amounts to only’ £/193;000, notwithstanding the 
numerous benefits bestowed on the soldier and sepoy. 
The Commander-in-Chief, who. has been denied the 
command of the forces in the field, avenges himself on 
the Government which accepted a Commission which 
was deprived of its most experienced military members. 


‘Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is universally acknowledged 
to be a first-rate man of business, and he has just done 
a remarkably smart stroke of business on behalf of the 
constituency which he manipulates so skilfully. He has 
persuaded the Secretary for War to promise a large order 
to the Birmingham gun. trade. Now, considering that 
the machinery at Enfield is amply, sufficient-to produce 
any supply of guns required by the British army unless 
we; are, going to war, and considering that the expensive 
machinery and the trained. staff at Enfield will be kept 
idle in proportion to the number of guns made at Bir- 
mingham, we have no hesitation in characterising this 
promise as one of the most flagrant jobs ever contem- 
plated even by a Liberal: Government, and unless the 
precise announcement of the Birmingham Liberal organ 
be promptly contradicted,.we trust no time will be lost in 
bringing this impudent misuse of public money fully 
before Parliament and the country. 








But for the fact of being won by the favourite, with the 
horse which upon public running seemed to have the 
next best chance as the only one which could make 
anything of a fight with him, and of the favourite belong- 
ing to so good a sportsman as the Duke of Westminster, 
the great race decided at Epsom on Wednesday might 
be, styled dull, for most of the competitors were of a very 
common type, and would have been more in their place 
in a handicap at one of the provincial gatherings. The 
close struggle between the two leaders, and the doubt 
felt up to the very last moment as to whether Bend Or 
had got up in time, made the excitement very keen while 
it lasted ; and now that the race is over it is easy to see 
that it has ended as it should have ended. Bend Or’s 
two-year-old running was so uniformly good that there 
could be no doubt as to his ability to win on Wednesday 
if he had “ trained on ;” and it was just the doubt on this 
point which prevented him from starting such a great 
favourite as Lord Lyon, for instance, who had given an 
earnest of his having done so in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, whereas Bend Or has not run since last autumn. 
That the best horse won, in spite of the excuses which 
have, as usual, been made for Robert the Devil, cannot 
admit of much doubt; but as both are engaged in the 
St. Leger, and are not likely to meet in the interim, the 
Doncaster race will be as interesting as it was in 1866, 
when Lord Lyon, who had only beaten Savernake by a 


head for the Derby, met him again. Opinion was then, 


as now, divided as to the way in which Lord Aylesbury’s 
colt had been ridden on the Derby, but the St. Leger 
running proved that there were no grounds for the ridicule 
cast upon the late Tom French, who had the mount at 
Epsom. ‘The success of the Duke of Westminster was, 
it is no mere form of words to say, most popular, for his 
Grace, though not taking any very active part in the. 
management of his horses, feels a real. interest in racing, 
and does his best to promote good sport by a liberal 
patronage of the principal events. He has made some 
rather wild purchases, or rather some wild purchases have 


been made for him, but he has no reason to regret having. 


paid £14,000 for Doncaster, as that famous horse is the 
sire of Bend Or, and of the colt which came so near to 
winning the Two Thousand Guineas, and seems likely to be 
a worthy descendant of his more famous sire, Stockwell. 


day of last week he sent Prince Hohenlohe, of the Foreign 


general quitted the only road which was practicable for 


‘coppices” which were at hand. The cavalry officer 
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_ Prince Bismarck seems to have repented of the rash 
words he flung at the Bavarian Minister, forion Wednes- 









Office; to Munich, whither Rudhardt had repaired, with: 
orders to effect a reconciliation, and to induce the 'Min-. 
ister to withdraw his request for leave to resign. But» 
Rudhardt remained obdurate, stating that the Chancellor’ 
must first make a suitable apology for the words used, 
and that until this be done he should persist in his 
petition for resignation. So the Prince returned to Berlin, 
foiled in his first diplomatic mission as Foreign Minister. 
It is becoming evident that a comedy of errors has been 
played. Neither party, however, will admit this. The 
Hamburg question, which occasioned the dispute, has 
been settled contraty to the wishes of the Chancellor, 
the Federal Council having decided that no part of that 
city shall be included in the Customs line. In revenge, 
or out of “sheer cussedness,” the baffled Prince now 
proposes to give Altona privileges as a port which’ shall 
enable her to become the successful rival of Hamburg. 


_ The probability of a fresh campaign against the Tur- 

comans makes it a convenient matter for Russia to have 
a grievance against Persia.” This is afforded by ‘the’ 
inroads which the Persian Kurds yearly make into the 
province of Erivan, and which the Shah’s frontier 
authorities appear powerless to restrain. We really 
cannot help wondering why Russia, with her vast con- 
tingent of Cossacks, should not be able to keep these 
gentry off her soil ; but the Emperor, no doubt, finds it 
handy to have a complaint ready to use as a lever at 
Teheran, and when his schemes in Khorassan are accom-- 
plished, the inroads of the nomads of Azerbijan will be 
serviceable as a reason for annexing that much coveted. 
province. 


The proverb that “ All’s well that ends well” does not 
seem to be verified in the case of General Massy.. That 
officer having been summarily removed from his. command 
in Afghanistan has, it is reported, accepted a command in 
India, and so far it may be taken for granted by the 
public that he has accepted his fate with resignation, if 
not with cheerfulness.. But before this quieting result 
was brought about, some very curious official correspond- 
ence found its way to the Commander-in-Chief’s office. 
Sir Frederick Haines, it may be remembered, rebuked 
General Massy in a despatch couched in very scathing 
terms. General Massy replied, throwing the blame of 
the loss of life and abandonment of the guns on Dec, 11 
last on General Roberts, General Roberts has now 
replied, accusing General Massy of disobedience of 
orders and want of generalship. He says that the cavalry 


his guns, and which he had been ordered to keep to, and 
that when the enemy was reported in sight he neglected 
to avail himself of the cover of “ forts, willows, and poplar 


replies that he never quitted the road, because there was 
no road to quit, and that he did not hide his force 
amongst the “forts, willows, and poplar coppices,” 
because there were none! Either there must be some- 
thing wrong with the topography of Afghanistan, or it is 
learnt in different ways by different generals. ? 





General Roberts denies General Massy’s statement that 
during the final charge of the 9th Lancers two guns were 
advanced by his (Roberts’s) order, and: “ thinks” that 
General Massy misconstrued the retirement of the guns 
by divisions, which entailed two guns being left in their 
advanced position for awhile, into an advance, General 
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Massy replies that he misconstrued nothing, and quotes 
a statement in writing, “now in my possession,” from 
Major Windham, commanding the artillery on the occa- 
sion, in which that officer declares that after he had 
retired he was ordered by Sir F. Roberts to advance with 
two guns. Who shall decide when generals disagree ? 
This official correspondence shows a very pretty quarrel 
as it stands, 


es 


We understand that in accordance, with the suggestions 
made by General Kauffmann during his last visit to 
St. Petersburg, the Russian Government intends spending 
upwards of a million roubles this year in building 
barracks in various centres in Turkestan, and in con- 
structing small forts at several points along the Ferghana 
and Bokhara frontiers, Already contracts have been 
issued for the construction of barracks at Marghelan, 
Andijan, and Osh, at a cost of 200,000 roubles, and 
when these are ready, they will afford accommodation for 
the reinforcements which Russia is despatching to 
Turkestan during the current year. 

The long-projected removal of the head-quarters of 
the Russian Black Sea fleet from Nicolaieff to Sebastopol 
is likely to take place this summer. - The floating-dock 
_at the former place is to be removed next month, and by 
degrees the machinery in the various workshops of the 
Nicolaieff dockyard will be shifted to Sebastopol to the 
workshops that are being constructed there. 


Judging from the journalistic utterances on the sub- 
ject, there is small gratitude felt in India to the Prime 
Minister for the gift of Lord Ripon as Viceroy. One 
contemporary after another has a peck at him, and he 
will scarcely have a feather left by the time he arrives in 
India. The only cause of praise seems to be his selec- 
- tion of Gordon Pacha as Private Secretary, an appoint- 
. ment which irresistibly recalls Walter Scott’s description 
- of the Marquis of Montrose accompanying the Earl of 
_Menteith in the disguise of a footman. A Madras 
journal has raked up an ancient ordinance of the 
Honourable Company, of an exclusive Protestant ten- 
dency. It does not require a strong independent ruler 
nowadays to govern India. Puppets which are moved 
by telegraphic wires are necessarily weak-kneed in their 
natural state. 


The appeal made, not for the first time, on behalf of 
Lady Strangford’s fund for the relief of the starving popu- 
lation of Kurdistan, Armenia, and Western Persia ought 
to elicit a hearty response. We are contented to be 
petitioned for help in all manner of cases of national 
distress. Even in this a great deal depends on the art 
of putting things. It should be sufficient to say that 
three and a half millions of people are suffering the worst 
horrors of famine. Christians and Moslems are selling 
their children for food. Famine knows no distinction of 
race or religion, and the starving people look to England 
alone for help. Surely they will not be disappointed and 
die. 


So great was the effect produced upon the editor of a 
Bengali journal by the telegram that Lord Hartington 
had advised her Majesty to summon Mr. Gladstone, 
that words, and even printers’ ink, failed to relieve his 
overcharged heart. “We know,” saith he, “ of one at least 
who, while he read it, burst into tears of joy and relief.” 
* Tears, idle tears,” will, we fear, be the apt quotation of 
this blubbering baboo when he reads the recent statements 
in the House of Commons’as to Indian policy. 
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HORRORS IN TURKEY. - 


It was known to and crystallised by the wisdom of 
our ancestors, that one man may steal a horse while 
another must not look over the hedge, and in Eastern’ 
affairs just now there is very abundant illustration of the 
truth of the proverb, The Porte is blamed because the’ 
wild tribes of Kurds, on the Armenian, Persian, and 
Ottoman frontiers, make raids from time to time upon 
Armenian, or for that matter any other, villages, just as’ 
Rob Roy and his fellows descended upon the lowlands ’ 
in the seventeenth century. If the French king or the 
German emperor of the period had remonstrated against ' 
the insecurity of life and property in the north of England » 
and the south of Scotland, the perfectly truthful answer ° 
of the Court of St. James’s would have been, We cannot 
help it.. The Porte is blamed, again, because it cannot 
put an immediate end to brigandage on the Greek 
frontier, and it cannot be denied that it has at least spent a - 
fair proportion of money and ammunition in the attempt. 
Then it is required to coerce the Albanians into the sur- ‘ 
render to Montenegro and Greece of territory which the 
Albanians say, with considerable approximation to pro- 
bability, was not Turkey’s to give away, since Albania has 
always claimed to be independent under its own chiefs. 
And the Sultan and his advisers might very well ask 
Europe on what principle Turkey is required to enter 
upon the distasteful task of coercing her subjects into 
becoming tributaries of another Power, more especially 
when the subjects, both Islamite and Christian, them- 
selves take up arms to resist the transfer. We put to one 
side all question of claims to particular places, such as the 
Hellenic claim to Janina, or the Montenegrin claim to 
either the strip of territory assigned at Berlin, or the strip 
substituted for that by negotiation between Montenegro 
and the Porte, and we simply ask what is this principle 
which is being forced upon us that the people are to be 
transferred from one ruler to another against their own 
consent. In the good old days, when it was open to 
everybody to take who had the power, and to keep who 
could, the transfer of millions of souls was a matter of 
course, and even now, as the French war and the Turkish 
war showed us, the earth hunger of victorious nations 
can be with difficulty, if at all, restrained. But that 
a Power, however weak, should in time of peace 
be required not merely to permit but to compel its 
subjects to submit to some rival Power or principality, 
is assuredly one of the strangest things in modern 
politics, or modern history. Whether the Arnauts 
are descendants of the ancient Illyrians, whether they 
are a branch of the Hellenic race, or whether they have 
blood affinities with Slav or Latin—and all these theories 
have their adherents—they have been for generations a 
distinct people, and their claims to independence, or at 
least to autonomy, are every whit as great as those of the 
Bulgarians, or of the Wallachs, or the Armenians, who, 
by the way, have just been shown to be in a remarkable 
minority in Armenia. We boldly appeal to the sympathy 
and the public spirit of Englishmen on behalf of the 
Albanian people, Mussulman and Christian. They are 
plucky, resolute, and well armed, with more than a good 
cause. ‘They claim self-government, and the establish- 
ment of a principality owning but nominal allegiance to 
any great State, and they declare that they will cease to 
exist before they will consent to a cession of territory 
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either to the hated denizens of the Black Mountain, or to 
the kingdom of Greece. Mr. Gladstone has applauded 
a much less resolute spirit a few miles further to the east. 
Has he no sympathy to spare for this ancient race of 
mountaineers, merely because some of them follow 
Mahomet, and will he persist in compelling the Porte to 
coerce the Roman Catholic Arnauts into submission to 
a Government like that of Prince Nikita, and a Church 
even more intolerant than that ruled from Rome? 
Those who wish to know what a Mussulman population 
has to expect from Christian rulers in the East of Europe 
will, do well to study very thoroughly the Blue-book 
issued last Tuesday on the affairs of Eastern Roumelia. 
There the eminently Christian prince, set up by the 
Porte at the instigation of Europe, is shown to system- 
atically lie to diplomatic agents of the West, for the 
purpose of sheltering the ruffianly officials who protect 
Bulgars of the province and from over the border in the 
committal of the worst kind of robbery, murder, and 
outrage. Our consuls report, to attempt a brief summary 
of an immense mass of striking matter, that in Eastern 
Roumelia the treatment of Mussulmans living in the 
fertile plains has been “regulated with the object of 
compelling them to quit the country ;” that when the 
Mahommedan refugees attempt to return to their 
houses, they are set upon by armed Bulgars, 
who likewise make continual raids on the Turkish 
villages after the refugees have been reinstated, steal 
all they can lay their hands upon, and even carry 
away the stones of the houses of the followers 
of the Prophet to build Christian schools. In the one 
town of Tatar-Bazardjik, 756 houses have been destroyed 
by the Bulgars since the retirement of the Russians, seven 
Mahommedan villages were destroyed in one month ; and 
in other villages and towns we read that “two Turks 
were killed, 17 unmarried girls were outraged, and hardly 
one unmarried woman escaped the same fate,” that “ two 
women were beaten to death with the butts of rifles,” 
Turkish women were made to sit down on burning caals, 
and Turkish children walking in the streets were set 
upon and beaten by the Christians. Mussulman farmers 
were tortured to give notes of hand to Bulgarians, who 
brought sham actions against them and so legally obtained 
their property, and correspondents of Russian papers 
bear testimony that the food subscribed for was 
deliberately kept back from the returned refugees, in 
order to compel them to part with their lands and houses 
for a few piastres, or even in some cases fora morsel of 
bread. It is no wonder that our Consul-General at 
Philippopolis should say “the government of Aleko 
Pasha has failed under each head of its clear duty to the 
Turkish refugees.” When, at the instance of the Western 
consuls, six million two hundred thousand-piastres were 
voted by the provincial assembly for “ the relief of the 
necessitous, and principally the Mussulman refugees,” the 
latter only received two-sevenths of the entire amount, 
with the result that in one village 6 per cent. of the 
population died in one month, in another ro per cent. 
in the same time, in another 25 per cent. within two 
months, in another ro per cent. in less than a month, 
one of these villages being within fifteen miles of Aleko 
Pasha’s palace. Perhaps starvation was better than the 
tender mercies of Aleko Pasha’s militiamen and the 
Bulgar gymnasts from over the border, as exemplified by 
their conduct at Ak-Bounar. Orly twenty-four men 
were in the village, and they were shut up in one house ; 
twenty-five women and two girls were imprisoned in 
another. In daylight the men were taken out in turns in 
batches of three, and beaten with whips and the stocks 


of rifles; at night “piercing cries were heard from 


the women, who were imprisoned a hundred yards off, 


and the militiamen and gymnasts went to the men, reviling 
them, and boasting of having violated their wives and 
daughters.” ‘The remainder of the story had better be 
read in the Blue-book. Nor is it only against the ‘Turks 
that the Christian Bulgars have a spite, for just after 
Christmas last the Bulgarian Metropolitan issued a pas- 
toral letter, from which the following is an extract: “ No 
Bulgarian must have relations or business transactions 
with Greeks, for the latter are sworn enemies of the 
Bulgars, and oppose both the Bulgarian nation and its 
politics; ina few years they will take our commerce out 
of our hands. As long as there are Greeks in our 
country it will be impossible for us (Bulgars) to realise 
our wishes. Consequently any Bulgar who disobeys this 
order will be cursed both by myself, by God, and by 
Jesus Christ.” 

Bad as things are in Armenia and Kurdistan, nothing 
worse has been suffered at the hands of the Kurds by 
the Christians than the Roumelian Mussulmans have 
suffered at the hands of the Bulgarians. It is true that 
the pictures drawn by Major Henry Trott-r, and others, 


of the sufferings from want of food, and death, either 


from want even of roots, or from eating poisonous roots 
in place of food, are very terrible, that thousands have 
died of famine and fever, that both Mussulmans and 
Christians have suffered in about equal proportion, that 
the Kurds steal all they can lay their hands on, and that 
it is not safe to go in small companies with goods along 
the high-roads, but in all that concerns the Government 
the province of Armenia is not one whit worse than 
Europe’s pet province of Eastern Roumelia. And we 
are continually being told that the Armenians are op- 
pressed by a Turkish minority. But the Turkish com- 
putation is that in the villayet of Erzeroum, that is, Armenia 
proper, there are nearly two hundred thousand male 


Mussulmans to fifty. five thousand Armenians and Greeks; 


while the Armenians themselves in Armenia admit that 
the Mahommedan population is nearly three hundred 
thousand, as against less than two hundred thousand of 
Christians all told. We have before contended that the 


Mussulman population of Turkey suffers every whit as. 


much from the misgovernment of the Porte as the Chris- 
tian population, and even more, because they have no 
sympathising consuls and missionaries and patriarchs and 
other influential people to run to with every tale of 
grievance. The truth is beginning to come out 
now, and the Asia Minor Blue-book places almost side 
by side a Mussulman and an Armenian project of reform. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the former is by far 
the more satisfactory as well as the more practicable. 
The Armenians want everything done at once and for 
them ; although a minority they demand the privileges of 
a majority. The Turks recognise that progress must be 
slow, and that simple reforms if honestly carried out are 
what are most wanted. Every line of this Asia Minor 
Blue-book should be studied, and readers will be curiously 
constituted who fail to recognise that there is ample 
material in the Ottoman population for the regeneration 
of the Ottoman Empire, if only means can be found to 
give the reforming tendencies of the people a fair start. 
And this observation applies not merely to Turkey in 
Asia, but to Turkey in Europe, and to Albania as much 
as any other part of the congeries of nationalities which 
subsist under the rule of the Sultan. The first step to 
be taken, as we have pointed out before, is the reconstitu- 
tion of the Turkish Parliament with delegates from 
Albania as well as every other part of the Empire. This 
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step would strengthen the hands of the Turkish reforming 
party, and would probably result in the consolidation of 
what is left of the Empire. If this measure be not 
speedily adopted we shall not be surprised to find the 
Arnauts deliberately placing themselves at the feet of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, to demand from him that pro- 
tection which the Sultan appears to be unable to afford. 








RUSSIAN CRUISERS AND ENGLISH TRADE. 


Now that fresh men with fresh ideas have been placed 
at the head of the Admiralty, we trust that something 
may be speedily done to give England a fleet of powerful 
cruisers capable of encountering any squadron which 
Russia may despatch to distant seas. More than once 
we have insisted that if this country is to be protected 
against the malevolence of Russia we must have ready a 
number of swift-steaming, heavily-armed cruisers. It is 
no use for us to keep on adding unwieldy ironclads to 
our fleet, for Russia is the only naval power that we are 
likely for some years to come into conflict with ; and 
Russia is wholly ignoring both her own ironclads and 
those of this ill-advised country. So long ago as 1877 
Admiral Lesorsky, the Russian Minister of Marine, came 
to the conclusion that Russia, owing to the absence of 
skilled labour and the dearness of manufactured iron, 
could not possibly compete with success with England 
in the matter of armour-plated vessels, and turned his 
thoughts to the torpedo and the cruiser. He laid ‘it 
down as a rule that, England’s commercial supremacy 
resting upon her mercantile marine, the best way to lower 
her greatness would be to strike at her shipping. The 
torpedo, he contended, was quite powerful enough to 
kéep away from the Russian coast the slow-paced 
English ironclads. Inspired with this belief he set 
to work, and to-day has the satisfaction of control- 
ling the most powerful cruiser fleet in the world. 
This, for practical purposes, may be divided into four 
squadrons : the armour-plated frigate cruisers, the swift 
corvettes, the Atlantic cruisers, and the privateers of the 
Moscow fleet. In the first category we may place the 
Minin, the General Admiral, and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, frigates carrying six inches of armour, four 12}-ton 
guns, the usual torpedo appliances, and steaming at thir- 
teen knots an hour. The second will include the eleven 
clippers and corvettes, like the two men-of-war which put 
in at Portsmouth the other day (the Rasboinik and 
Naezdnik), provided with three 6-inch guns, torpedoes 
and torpedo-boats, and steam-power capable of propelling 
them at the rate of twelve or thirteen knots an hour. 
The third will comprise the five merchant steamers 
acquired in America in 1878 and converted into regular 
cruisers, with three 6-inch guns, howitzers for dropping 
shells upon the defenceless decks of armour-clads, and 
a small flotilla of torpedo-cutters. Lastly, the fourth 
squadron will be made up of the six similar vessels 
owned by the Moscow Cruiser Committee, and which 
were primarily intended to prey upon English shipping. 
Adding these together, we obtain a total of twenty- 
five cruisers, all of them steaming at the rate of twelve 
or thirteen knots, and capable of distancing all the 
cruisers which we ourselves possess. Captious critics 
may contend that these could effect nothing against 
England’s ironclad fleet ; but they overlook, in so doing, 
that they are not intended to fight our armour-clads. 
Russia, in effect, says, “We don’t want to meddle with 
your men-of-war. What we mean to do is, some day, to 
place these twenty-five cruisers in various parts of the 
world in such a manner that you will be unable to watch 
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the whole of them, and then a sudden declaration of war, 
will find your shipping in the same helpless condition as. 
that of the United States when the 4/abama commenced 
her successful career.” ‘i SaeR 
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POST-OFFICE REFORM. 


The change of Government, and the appointment 
of Mr. Fawcett, who is likely to be an able adminis- 
trator, seems to afford a favourable opportunity for 
something like a complete reorganisation of the English 
post-office, as those who are entrusted with the conduct 
of affairs have failed to keep pace with the ever-increasing’ 
work of their department, while they appear to think more’ 
of a handsome balance at the end of the year than of 
the public convenience. The day when letters and papers 
will be carried and distributed gratuitously is yet far 
distant, but the public has a right to expect that all the 
money earned by the department over and above the 
expenses will be applied to extending the facilitiés of 
postal communication. ‘This is distinctly not the case at 
the present time, and from every part of the country 
come complaints that the post-office staff, zealous in the 
discharge of its duties, is very much undermanned. Not 
only do local post-masters complain of the difficulty 
which they experience in obtaining additional assistance, 
but the public are made painfully aware’ of it by the 
delays which occur in the delivery of letters and’ news- 
papers, more especially of newspapers. ‘The stress of 
work upon the sorters is so great that, when the mail 
happens to arrive a little behindhand, the _ newspapers 
almost.invariably go to the wall, in a very literal sense, 
and are kept back until the next delivery. Not only 
that, but the newspapers belonging to one person are 
delivered to some one living in perhaps a different town’; 
and four times since May last has the writer of this article 
received French journals addressed to the office of a’ 
London newspaper, to Count Montebello, the late 
Secretary of the French Embassy in Eccleston Square, 
and to a gentleman residing in Kensington. These papers, 
bearing plain printed addresses, were delivered to the 
writer upon the three first occasions in Hanover Square,’ 
upon the fourth at St. Leonard’s, and the mere fact of 
such a blunder as this being possible is a very damaging 
one to a great public department. As another instance 
of the extent to which the post-office is over- 
worked, it may be mentioned that when several foreign 
papers reach London, or any other post-office, at the 
same time, they are very often delivered at intervals of 
two or three hours. A good deal of correspondence has 
appeared in the columns of our contemporaries within 
the last few months, and the writers have been almost 
unanimous in complaining that in certain districts of 
London the first delivery of letters does not take place 
until between half-past eight and a quarter to nine; nor 
are these the only facts which might be adduced to prove 
that the efficiency of the post-office is not nearly so 
great as it used to be. 

But these, after all, are blunders which an addition to 
the staff would probably remedy; and a more serious in- 
dictment against the heads of the department is that 
they do nothing to afford the English public facilities 
which have long been enjoyed by residents in France, 
Belgium, Germany, and even benighted Spain. Thus, 
for instance, what can be more absurd than the regula- 
tion which limits the amount of a post-office order to 
ro/., whereas in France you can send as much as 200/. 
in a single order? ‘Then, again, why has nothing been 
done, now that the telegraphs, like the post-office, are. 
Government property, to arrange for the sending of 
mouey by telegram? All you have to do in any French 
town, if you want to transmit some money at once to 
another part of the country, is to deposit your money, 
pay the price of the telegram in addition to the usual 
registration fee, and the person for whom the money 1s 
intended can draw it without delay. This can also 
be done, though not cheaply, in India. In another order 
of ideas, what can be more useful than the contrivance 
attached to letter-boxes by which one can ascer- 
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tain. whether they have been cleared? This a 
relative of the late Sir Rowland Hill induced the 
authorities to try at Liverpool. The experiment was 
most successful, and the advantage of knowing whether 
a letter would be in time was much appreciated by the 
inhabitants ; but the reform never got beyond Liverpool. 
There is no reason, moreover, why all the travelling post- 
office vans should not be fitted with boxes into which, 
as in France and other countries of Europe, one could 
drop letters at any station where the train stopped, and 
that without any extra fee. There are some places at 
which in England letters can be so posted, but there is 
no regular system universally applied, and the post-office 
authorities account for the secrecy with which this facility 
is environed by saying that, “if it were generally known, 
the public would avail themselves of it to an inconvenient 
extent!” This is the textual reply which has been more 
than once made. Even in the cases where a letter can 
be so posted, an additional stamp is necessary. Now, 
let us see how the system works abroad. You are at 
Boulogne, let us say, and the town post-office letter-box 
closes at 1, the train for Paris leaving at 1.45. You 
are very anxious to send a letter to Paris by that mail, 
and all you have to do is to send it to the station and 
have it dropped into the travelling post-office. Nor is 
this all, your messenger need not even wait for the 
departure of the train, for he can post the letter in the 
movable box which is to be found at every station, and 
which is cleared just before the starting of any train 
which conveys the mails. In England, upon the other 
hand, if you are too late for the post, which necessarily 
closes some time before the departure of the mail-train, 
you cannot, save in a few very exceptional cases, send the 
letter at all, and then you must await the passage of the 
train, for there are no boxes at the railway stations. 
London is, in this respect, far worse off than Paris, as at 
the principal termini letters can be posted until within 
ten minutes of the departure of the mail-trains without 
extra fee. The French post-office, again, is much more 
liberal and accommodating than ours in the re-direction of 
letters and newspapers. In the first place, there is no 
charge for letters or newspapers forwarded from one part 
of the country to the other, and the post-office itself will, 
upon application, have your correspondence re-directed, 
even if you are only leaving your residence for a few days 
or weeks. The English post-office declines to do so 
unless a person has vacated his house and moved to some 
other place. Then, again, the international postal con- 
vention is very unequal in its effects. Book-postage is 
much more costly from England to France than vice versa, 
and the same book which, sent from Paris to London, 
costs but sixpence, needs ten penny stamps when 
returned. It is the same with newspapers, and a 
one-page paper like the Figaro, which comes with a sou 
(halfpenny) stamp to England, requires, as you will be 
told upon inquiry at nine post-offices out of ten, double 
that postage if sent back. In reality, it only needs a 
halfpenny stamp, because it is under a certain weight, 
but this new regulation is so little known that nearly 
every postal clerk will tell you that you must put ona 
penny stamp. © The excellent and practical suggestion of 
Mr. Clifford Eskell for giving, upon payment of a small 
sum, receipts which would enable the senders to prove 
that their letters had been posted, is so easy of execution 
that there is no excuse for deferring its adoption, and the 
advantages of being able to offer such evidence are so 
humerous and so obvious that there is no need to add 
anything to what Mr. Eskell has himself urged with 
great force. ‘There is, however, a vis inertia among the 
English postal authorities which poor Lord John 
Manners, the very worst head of the department ever 
known ine that is saying a good deal, considering that 
it has been a sort of refuge for the destitute in the 
Ministry), was utterly helpless in stirring ; and it must be 
admitted withthe regret that one cannot help feeling when 
praising other countries at the expense of one’s own that 
the French post-office people will listen far more 
readily to any complaint, and show far more zeal in 
investigating it. Nor does one ever fail to hear the 
result. of the inquiry ; whereas in England. it rarely 
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happens that anything beyond a formal acknowledg- 
ment of the letter of complaint is vouchsafed, so that 
whether or not it receives the ised “attention” is 
left to doubt. Investigation as to the delay in the 
delivery of newspapers can rarely be carried very far in 
England, for newspapers are not always stamped, the 
excuse being that there is no time to do it—about as 
clear an admission as one could have that the present 
staff is overworked. 

There is almost as much blundering and delay in the 
transmission of telegrams, the cost of which seems 
unnecessarily high ; but the de t has at length 
abolished a very absurd regulation, so absurd that one 
can scarcely believe it could ever have existed. The 
writer had occasion to send a message in French from 
one part of England toanother. For this message, being 
under twenty words, he paid a shilling ; but some time 
after he received a letter demanding an additional pay- 
ment, upon the ground that messages in a foreign lan- 
guage were charged by the syllable, and that his message 
contained over twenty syllables. It was kindly explained 
to him that this precaution was taken because very few 
telegraph clerks were acquainted with any foreign lan- 
guage, and that without it two or more words might be 
run into one: just as if a clerk who did not understand 
a foreign language could divide it into syllables! In this 
case the authorities at St. Martin’s-le-Grand had done 
the scanning themselves, with the result that “ faire,” 
“assurance,” and “impératrice” were converted into 
words of two, four, and five syllables respectively. 
Ridicule does not seem to kill here, whatever it may do 
in France, for it was not for some time afterwards that 
this ludicrous regulation was done away with. It has 
been suggested that the post-office should. be made, as in 
Germany and India, the vehicle for the conveyance of 
small parcels, and that it should also collect debts, as it 
does in Switzerland, if nowhere else; but so much difficulty 
is experienced in discharging the duties which at present 
are put upon it, that any addition to its labours would 
be very undesirable, at all events until a new spirit is 
breathed into the whole department. But all, or nearly 
all, of the reforms indicated above might be effected 
without imposing upon the department new work; and if 
an addition to the staff has become necessary, that simply 
means that the number of letters and newspapers 
increased, that more money is paid into the post-office 
coffers, and that those in authority have looked upon this 
increment of income as so much gained towards a good 
balance. What would be said of a railway company 
which, adding general branch-lines to their system, did 
not make any addition to their staff of servants or their 
rolling-stock? And that is the present condition of the 
English post-office. 











IRISH AGRICULTURE. 


“Where the dinner is neglected,” said Dr. Johnson, 
with emphasis, “everything is neglected!” Similarly it 
may be said of Irish agriculture : if it fail, everything 
Irish fails. From causes partly natural, partly super- 
induced, the unfortunate sister isle has little but her 
agricultural products to “keep the wolf from the door ;” 
and when, for whatever reason, these are scanty, the wail 
of famine is soon sure to make itself heard from beyond 
St. George’s Channel. Mr. Parnell and his Home Rule 
followers loudly contend that Ireland is even now passing 
through one of those seasons of suffering of which there 
have, alas! been too many. They ask for most excep-- 
tional measures of relief from the Legislature in conse- 
quence, measures that set the most elementary economic 
doctrines at defiance. On the other hand, there‘have 
recently appeared statements in usually well-informed 
and authoritative quarters, challenging the reality of the 
Irish distress, and alleging that the whole outcry 1s more 
or less, but especially more, a “hoax.” Luckily we 


selves, based on the impartial evidence of figures. 
e 


” 
cultural Statistics of Ireland for the year 1879, 
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which: ought to go a long way to satisfy unprejudiced 
minds that the Irish distress, if somewhat exagge- 
rated, cannot possibly be regarded as a “hoax.” ‘The 
area under crops (including meadow and clover) in 
1879 underwent a diminution, as compared with 1878, of 
$2,172 acres, the decrease in cereals alone, “ the staff of 
life,” amounting to 69,654 acres. In “green crops” 
there was a total decrease of 23,173 acres, in the potato 
crop of 4,041 acres, and the turnips of 15,546. But 
ay while so many thousands of acres have, in so brief a 
Ait space, been permitted to go out of tillage, the grass or 
| pasture land, as was to be expected, shows something like 
a corresponding increas? of 94,969 acres. With this 
increase of pasturage comes of course a certain increase 
of live stock, but it is far from compensating the country 
for its loss in cereal production. ‘The number of horses 
t was increased by 9,871’ in 1879, while “cattle” rose 
i $2,658 above the figures of 1878. With respect to the 
latter, however, there was an ominous decrease in 
“two-year-olds and upwards” of 55,307, showing 
pretty conclusively that the times were such as to 
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: compel the farmer to part with whatever was for 
st the time being most marketable. Nor was this the 
i worst. Sheep fell off in 1879 by 77,231 head ; pigs, 
by 197,214. To return, however, to the question of 


Irish crops, compared with 1878, every crop in 1879 
i showed a decreased average produce per statute acre. 
y Wheat decreased 3°6 cwts. ; oats, 1°38 cwt.; barley, 3°3 


4 cwts.; bere, 4°7 cwts.; rye, 5°4 cwts.; beans, 2°5 cwts. ; 
] pease, 1'2 cwt.; potatoes, 1°7 ton; turnips, 7°7 tons ; 
} mangel-wurzel and beet-root, 7°2 tons ; flax, 7°8 stones ; 
and so on. Nor are sufficient-reasons for this decline 


in Irish agricultural prospects far to seek, apart alto- 
gether from contributory causes of a political character. 
‘Towards the end of October 1878, a period of low tem- 
perature set in, which for intensity and duration has 
probably had no parallel within the century. The annual 
mean temperature for 1879 was nearly 3 degrees below the 
average; the amount of cloud was 7°6 above the average ; 
while rain fell on 208 days out of the 365. Even a Home 
Rule Parliament could hardly be expected to overcome 
such meteorological difficulties as these. Indeed, it is to 
be feared, Home Rule members are somewhat averse to 
‘meteorological studies. ‘They are calculated to distract 
the mind and impede the great work of Parliamentary 
obstruction. It would never do to tell Irish tenants that 
the weather had aught to do with their misfortunes, for 
that would constitute an extenuating circumstance in the 
guilt of the landlords. Still, when Irish members rise in the 
House to propose what amounts to a suspension of rent- 
payments for a couple of years, it is well that English 
and Scottish politicians should have some notion of the 
true pleas in justification of such novel propositions. 
The truth is, Irish agriculture has not suffered relatively 
more than British agriculture in recent years. They 
have both been injuriously affected by the same in- 
fluences ; and both will begin to recover when these 
influences cease to operate. There is only one 
other feature of this valuable report to which we 
desire meantime to draw attention. Small _hold- 
ings show a strong tendency towards absorption 
in larger. In 1879, holdings not exceeding one acre 
were 2,081 fewer than in 1878; those above one 
acre, and not over five, fell 1,090 in number, and so on ; 
while holdings above 50, and not exceeding 100 acres, 
increased 375 ; those above 200, and not exceeding 500 
acres, 105, and so forth. Inthe case of the very largest 
holdings, however, a point is reached when a slight de- 
crease becomes apparent. For the advocates of peasant- 
proprietorships these figures are not without interest ; for, 
if the process of extinguishing very small holdings go on, 
the cifficulty arising from the excessive subdivision of 
the land will be overcome before the experiment of 
‘planting the people on the soil” can be tried. How 
far the diminution of small holdings may be found to 
correspond with the depopulation of the country is quite 
another matter. 














Joun BrRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
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Academy of France.—18 WiGuoxu Street, London, W. 
























































THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


One of the most troublesome questions that the new 
Home Secretary will have to deal with is the reorganisa- 
tion of the administrative department of the Metropolitan 
Police. It is no secret, indeed, that the state of affairs at 
Scotland Yard has been a source of grave anxiety to the 
Home Office for some time past. Ever since the death 
of the late Sir Richard Mayne the Metropolitan Police 
have been steadily deteriorating. The conviction of 
some of the chief detective officers in 1877 for complicity 
in the turf frauds gave the first intimation to the public 
that things were not as they should be, and this was fol- 
lowed soon after by the menacing demands of the police 
for an increase to their pay. It was impossible to ignore 
these ominous signs, and in 1878 Sir Richard (then Mr.) 
Cross appointed a departmental committee to inquire 
into the organisation of the force. The recommendations 
made by this committee have never been made known, 
but it is now pretty generally understood that they em- 
braced considerable changes in the administrative staff. 
In fact, Sir Richard Cross, when referring to the subject 
in the House of Commons in the early part of this year, 
admitted that the force was greatly over-officered. 
Originally the Metropolitan Police was governed by two 
Commissioners, but at a later period a Chief Commis- 
sioner and two Assistant Commissioners were substituted, 
and this was the position of affairs when the present 
Chief Commissioner was appointed. Sir Edmund Hen- 
derson, however, had not been many months in office 
before four district superintendents, a most useless class 
of officers, were appointed ; a year or two later the 
Home Secretary was induced to add a legal adviser to 
the staff ; and two years ago an additional officer was 
appointed for the purpose of superintending the detective 
branch. The staff cf chief officers has thus been in- 
creased by six persons during the administration of the 
present Commissioner. As three officers were deemed 
sufficient to manage the force twelve years since, it 
seems incredible that nine should be now required. If 
this large addition to the staff had led to greater effi- 
ciency, the public would not have had so much ground 
for complaint ; but unfortunately it seems to have had 
just the opposite effect. 

The appointment of the four district superintendents 
was quite unnecessary, and the remaining two appoint- 
ments seem to have been created in order to supply the 
deficiencies of the Commissioner and the two Assistant 
Commissioners of Police. For instance, it is evident 
that had the Chief Commissioner been a lawyer, as such 
an officer undoubtedly should be, there would have 
been no necessity for the appointment of a legal adviser 
at an extra cost of 1,000/, a year; while it does not 
speak very highly of the opinion held by the Home 
Secretary as to the abilities of the Assistant-Com- 
missioners, that he should have thought it necessary to 
appoint an additional efficer, at a salary of 1,100/. a year, 
to supervise the department for the detection of crime. 
One of the principal causes, however, of the present in- 
efficient condition of the Metropolitan Police, is the 
want of firmness shown by the Chief Commissioner. 
Weakness, and indolence, indeed, have been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of his administration. The 
admirable condition of the force under the rule of the 
late Sir Richard Mayne was undoubtedly owing to the 
thorough knowledge he possessed of police law, the firm 
hand he kept upon the police, and the attention he 
paid to the most minute details of police duty. The 
present Chief Commissioner, however, can know 
little or nothing of police law; he has a thorough 
dislike of hard work, and is said to have no con- 
trol over his subordinates. Every one who knows him 
will be willing to recognise his many amiable qualities, 
but it may be safely asserted that one of the most un- 
fortunate acts committed by Lord Aberdare while Home 
Secretary—and his administration was not remarkable for 
wisdom—was the appointment of Sir Edmund Henderson 
to the post of Chief Commissioner of Police. During 
the last twelve years the force has been practically 
carried on by his superintendents of police ; and, when it 
is considered what difficulties they have had to contend 
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against, it is very creditable to them that they have 
succeeded in retaining any semblance of dixcipline 
among their men. 

The late Home Secretary seemed to be of opinion that 
the reorganisation of the Metropolitan Police might be 
safely postponed until a fitting opportunity was offered 
by the death or resignation of some of the members of 
its numerous staff. But it is only necessary to compare 
the statistics of crime in the metropolis at the present 
time with those some few years back, to make it evident 
that no time should be lost in introducing the necessary 
reforms. The annual reports of the Commissioner of 
Police, and the more voluminous statistics of crime pre- 
pared at the Home Office, show that, although the crimi- 
nal classes in the metropolis in 1878 (the last year for 
which statistics have been published) were only about 
half as numerous as they were in 1869, the number of 
serious offences was the same as in the latter year, while 
the apprehensions were some goo less. It also appears 
that nearly one-third of the whole of the indictable 
offences in England and Wales in 1878 were committed 
in the metropolis ; and that, although the proportion of 
apprehensions to these offences for the whole country was 
44°5 per cent., in the metropolis it was only 29°7 per 
cent., or lower than it had been for years. In 1878, too, 
more than one half of all the burglaries in England and 
Wales were committed in the district assigned to the 
Metropolitan Police, although the population of that dis- 
trict is only about one sixth of the whole country. But 
the most alarming fact disclosed by these statistics of 
crime is that the number of burglaries committed in the 
Metropolis have increased by no less than 26°7 per cent. 
since 1869, notwithstanding that those offences have 
actually decreased during the same period by 39 per 
cent. as regards the remaining portion of England and 
Wales. Such facts as these require no comment. 

The present deplorable condition of the force is pro- 
bably owing in some measure to the serious differences 
that exist between its chief officers. This fact is so well 
known, and has been such a subject of common dis- 
cussion, that it would be mere affectation to seek to con- 
ceal it. But whatever opinion may be held as to the 
real cause of the deterioration of the Metropolitan Police, 
the fact remains that it is not only less efficient now than 
it has been for many years, but that it gives poorer 
results than any other large constabulary force in the 
kingdom. That being so, the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis have a right to demand that there should be no 
further delay in undertaking the reorganisation of a force 
in support of which they are called upon to contribute so 
largely. 


~- 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


¢---—— 
THE PANIC IN THE AMERICAN MARKET. 


Although it cannot be said to have come like thunder 
out of a clear sky, yet the failure of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway Company, announced in the Zimes of 
last Saturday morning, came upon the market here as a 
surprise. That it should not have done so is easy enough 
of proof. The Philadelphia and Reading Railway Com- 
pany has long been in a moribund and even desperate 
condition. It was known to those who took the trouble 
to analyse its accounts and balance-sheets, carefully pre- 
pared with a view to reveal as little as possible, that both 
it and its “‘ double,” the Coal and Iron Company, had 
long been really bankrupt. More than three years ago 
there was a crisis in the affairs of both ; and if at that 
time the truth, and the whole truth, had been faced and 
disclosed, there is every likelihood that a more or less 
Satisfactory arrangement might. have been made which 
would have prevented the concern from ever reaching its 
present deplorable position. But the railway was in the 
hands of one of those clever schemers, who, though full 
of fertile resource, are neither too scrupulous nor of 
sound business capacity, that are too common both 
here and: in America. In an evil day for their 
own interests, the bond and shareholders allowed 
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themselves to be seduced into gi their approval 
to a scheme devised by the President of the Company, 
Mr. Franklin B. Gowen, under which the large floating 
debt was to be gradually reduced, and the Company was 
to be placed on a firm footing of financial stability within 
three years from June 1877, the bondholders consenting 
to receive deferred coupons for a time instead of cash, in 


. order to assure ultimate prosperity. If this scheme could 


have been carried through, all might have been well. 
But, when the end of the three years’ period drew near, 
the floating debt was not only not extinguished, but was 
far heavier than ever. The Company, then, was faced 
by the prospect of having to begin to make full payments 


on its bonds on the rst prox., while it was deeper in the 
financial quagmires of advances and loans from bankers 
and others than ever." These June payments, and not 
any one of the dozen cock-and-bull stories that have 


been narrated by our daily and weekly contemporaries 


about “bear” operations, artificial pressure, and so forth, 
were the real origin of the collapse... We do not doubt 
that the proximate cause was the refusal of the Phila- 
delphia banks to continue giving accommodation. But 
why was the refusal made on Friday, the 21st inst., 
instead of on any other day in the year? Reading has 
had bills protested before, and its very engines have been 
seized in satisfaction of taxes due to the State of Penn- 
sylvania which President Gowen could not or would not 
pay. But the Philadelphia banks did not on these 
accounts stop the supplies before ; and the reason they 


did so last week lay deeper than the alleged protested 


bills. ‘The reason was what we have already indicated. 
The banks knew the heavy payments of coupons on 
bonds falling due on June 1, and the still heavier ones 


that were to come on July 1 following. They saw that 
no help of a merely temporary and local kind would put 
the railway on its feet again. They therefore determined, 
in view of the financial rottenness of the double concern, 
to refuse further help, and let it go into bankruptcy, 
which has accordingly happened, and three receivers 
have been appointed to administer the affairs of the two 
companies, one of whom is Mr. Gowen, the chief author 
of their disasters. 


For how, it may be asked, did it ever come that the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company, a corpora- 
tion of the respectable Quaker City of Philadelphia, 
highly esteemed at one time by staid capitalists and 
investors, and which Once paid to per cent. dividends on 
its shares, drifted or was driven into the condition which 
necessitated recourse to Mr. Gowen’s three years’ scheme ? 
The answer to that question is supplied by naming the 
“double” of the Railway Company, the Coal and Iron 
Company. Mr. Gowen, in accordance with the Messrs. 
McCalmont Brothers, of London, a highly respectable 
firm, who have had Reading in their hands for more than 
a generation, determined, in an unhappy hour for 
the company, to expand its business from that of a 
carrying company into that of owner of coal and iron 
oaks. The coal and iron lands through which the 
line ran were thereupon bought up at top-heavy prices, 
and a course of vast and reckless speculation began, 
which has ruined the concern in the end. The Coal and 
Iron Company has not only destroyed itself, but has 
dragged down the Railway Company along with it. So 
long as the recent “boom” in iron lasted, there was a 
chance of coal being pushed up to such prices as would 
at least enable the managers of Reading to stave off the 
evil day for a little while longer. They attempted to 
force prices by curtailing supplies of anthracite coal for 
the market ; but though temporarily successful, such a 
policy was doomed to failure in the long run. No doubt 
it heiped to precipitate the collapse in the coal and iron 
markets, which has lately wrought -havoc in the United 
States, and has had bad effects here as well. That 
collapse overthrew Reading’s last hope. Oddly enough, 
however, even skilled railway experts in America had no 
idea of what was coming, but went on believing that 
Reading would pull through its difficulties, and that time 
alone was needed to make all things right. But it was 
not to be; and the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back was the protest of some bills, which compromised 
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‘the Cotnpany’s position, and induced that inquiry by-the 
Philadelpiis banks which resulted as we have seen. 





. ‘Tur Evrscts in LONDON. 


The suddenness and the unexpected character of the 
news produced quite a bewildering effect on the London 
Stock Exchange on Saturday. Markets had begun to 
-recover from the collapse that had produced very bad 
effects in'the American department, and it seemed as if 
a fresh risé was at hand. The chance of that was for 
the time utterly crushed by the cablegram of Saturday 
morning. ‘Prices fell all to pieces ; and an anxious day 
closed amid uncertainty and gloom, as no further infor- 
mation arrived from New York or Philadelphia before 
the end of business. It was expected, however, as prices 
came wonderfully firm from New York on Sunday 
morning, that there would be a rally hereon Monday. 
But both on that day and on Tuesday things were still 
very bad in London ; for on the Monday there had been 
something like a panic on the New York Stock Exchange. 
A decided change for the better set in on Wednesday, 
however ; and once the anxieties of the fortnightly 
settlement are over, it may be expected to make further 

rogress. Failures have occurred both on the Stock 
Racha e andin Mincing Lane, with the effect of greatly 
adding Ko the anxieties that prevailed all through “the 
week. There is no real reason for alarm. There can 
be no close or intimate connection between the failure of 
a railway dependent on the coal and iron fields of 
the State of Pennsylvania, U.S., and the railway 
companies of England and Scotland. Yet the stocks of 
these companies have been depressed in price as if they 
would be deeply affected. It has been the same with 
the shares. of the Grand Trunk of Canada, though, if 
anything, the collapse of Reading ought to strengthen 
the Grand Trunk by deepening the feeling in this 
country against American (United States) alliances, 
and therefore increasing the chances of an alliance 
between the Trunk and the Great Western of Canada. 
For the time, however, all markets have received a shake, 
which not even the splendid traffic returns of last week 
availed to counteract. The weakness will be only 
gradually overcome ; but it is little likely to prove lasting. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY OF CANADA. 


Canadian securities stand on a firmer basis than those 
of American railways, and the offer of £150,000 five per 
cent. preference first mortgage bonds of the Midland 
Railway of Canada, authorised by an Act of the Ontario 
Assembly, will no doubt be welcomed by those looking 
out for sound investments. The bonds will, at the price 
of issue, pay a little over 54 per cent. ; and as they will 
constitute a pre-preference charge upon the line, and the 
amount subscribed will be applied to extinguish the 
floating debt of the Company, to the more compiete 
equipment of the railway, and to the provision of 
terminal facilities, the operation is perfectly legitimate. 
The net revenue is about £18,000 per annum, and for 
the interest of the bonds £7,500 only is needed ; so 
that the security appears in every way more than 
sufficient. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY, 


Constantinople, May 21. 


The frequently recurring rumour of a change of Ministry is 
again in circulation. For the present there is not much 
foundation for the report, beyond the well-known antagonism 
which exists between Said and Mahmoud Nedim Pashas, 
and which gives rise to much cross-play and backstairs 
intrigue. According as one or other of the rivals makes a 
successful hit, his numerous supporters, ever on the watch, 
are ready to proclaim his triumph, and eager to back him as 
the winner of the game, Said still holds the preponderance 
of power, and will so continue to hold it as long as he plays 
Mephistopheles to the Sultan’s liking. As he has boasted 
that he has freed the Empire from the thraldom of foreign 
interference, so now he props up the Sultan’s courage against 
the arrival of the new British ambassador, and urges him 
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‘not to be afraid to display from the outset a’ bold: 
determined front... It So believed: that’ not 
short of foreign interference is likely to bring Said to g 
that even then there will remain a corner in his 
heart open to receive and treasure up the sweet-soun 
counsels of the flatterer. Once -_ ‘in ‘Said’s carte 
career, the Sultan, giving way to pt e from with 
removed him from the capital to the Governorship: 
Broussa ; but his Majesty could not long endure the separa. 
tion, and, after keeping him some months in honourable 
banishment, he, some say in obedience to a ' 
recalled him to Constantinople, where he has been retained 
ever since as head of several departments in succession. 

The present o# difs point to a combination of Haireddin 
and Mahmoud Nedim. The report as r s Haireddin 
has probably an official origin, since, as he is known to bea 

fos grata both to England and France, it may have 
n thought judicious, in the present state of irrita- 
tion against the Turks, to hint at the prospect of a 
Ministerial programme likely to meet the views of 
the Western Powers; and it was probably with the 
same idea that Haireddin was so ostentatiously exhibited 
by the Sultan’s side on that memorable day last week, when 
his Majesty ventured out of his stronghold, and rode 
Yildiz Kiosk to St. Sophia, thence to Eyoub, and home by 
the Sweet Waters of Europe. The Sultan had not been 
seen in Stamboul since the war, and so unusual a sight 
caused much surprise, and was naturally attributed to ex- 
ceptional circumstances. The surmise which most naturally 
suggested itself, and which is that generally accepted, is that 
the Said-Sawas clique, wishing to provide the Sultan with 
convincing evidence that the evil reports which had reached 
him of the insecurity of the city and its surroundings were 
unfounded, proposed that he should judge for himself, and 
persuaded him to undertake this excursion, feeling confident 
that no disagreeable incident would occur tomar the Sultan’s 
progress. Said knew very well that his master incurred but 
little risk, and that astonishment at-the sight of the unusual 
cavalcade was about the only feeling likely to be excited in 
the minds of the populace. Besides, the royal cortége, 
escorted by a- couple of regiments of cavalry, was a prey 
beyond the reach of robbers and assassins who would gladly 
pounce upon a couple of unarmed passengers. It was.also 
hoped that the sight of the sovereign might produce a 
beneficial effect on the masses, tending to restore confidence, 
and somewhat efface the evil associations with which some 
of the places he rode through had been marked of late. A 
far more practical way to restore public confidence does not 
seem to have suggested itself, which is to advise the Sultan 
to open his treasure hoards, said to be stored in the palace, 
and to pay the arrears long due tothe police. Only yesterday 
a deputation, composed of some one hundred and fifty 
zaptiehs, waited on the Minister of Police, and declared that 
they were almost starving, and that unless they received 
some portion of their pay at once, they would be obliged to 
leave and look for some other means of livelihood. The matter 
was referred to the Prime Minister, who returned for answer, 
“ Let them be disbanded.” Under the circumstances small 
blame can be attached to ignorant and semi-civilised men for 
not only conniving at robberies, but occasionally trying their 
hands at the trade. A friend told me that a few nights ago 
the watchman of his street attempted to thwart the accom- 
plishment of a burglary. Single-handed he could not ac- 
complish his object, and so shouted for help, but the robbers 
ran away, and the zaptiehs, angrily turning on the watchman, 
roundly abused him for causing such a disturbance. “ It is 
all very well for you,” said they, “ who are kept in comfort 
by the baksheesh of the householders of your quarter to be 
so watchful for their safety, but we who receive no pay can- 
not afford to quarrel with people who help us occasionally, 
and who, after all, are but your own partners.” 

Some months ago a jeweller’s shop in the main street was 
robbed, and since then he has taken the precaution to pack 
up his most valuable trinkets every evening, and send them 
home by his wife, concealed under her cloak. This device 
of his was discovered, his wife was followed, and at a corner 
of the street attacked by two men, who knocked her down, 
and possessed themselves of her jewel-box. When her hus- 
band went to complain at the police-station, the officer in 
charge declared that he could do nothing ; the men at his 
command were too few, and that, as they were not paid, he 
had no control over them. 

An amusing illustration of how the police step in some- 
times and finish the work of the thieves occurred not lon 
ago. Ona recent great Armenian festival a young marti 
lady of that nationality went to her mother’s house to spend 
the day, decked out in her best hat, shawl, and gown, which, 
to make herself more at her ease, she took off, wrapping 
herself in a robe-de-chambre before going down to luncheon. 
Whilst seated at table the family were disturbed by footsteps 
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hundred and twenty years of its existence. Some people 
may know it as Church of St. Genevieve, but the 
Revolution gave it the name by which it is best known. 
When Louis XV. laid the foundation-stone he little thought 
of the changes that the edifice would witness, and no one can 
deny that its exterior has more resemblance to a heathen 
temple than a church. The Convention of 1791 inscribed 
on it the words which remain, “ Aux grands hommes la patrie 
reconnaissante.” At the Revolution it took its ecclesiastical 
character once more, but the July Revolution again favoured 
the secular use. Then came the Bonapartist coup a’état, and 
two days after that memorable event a decree went forth that 
the edifice should be set apart for public worship—one of 
the first sops thrown down to the ae, of the period. It 
has remained a church till now, with the exception of a brief 
jnterval in 1871, when one Friday afternoon in the month of 
April, about four o’clock, the neighbours witnessed a man 
climb the dome, and, in the presence of the municipal autho- 
rities, sever the gilt cross which surmounted it, planting in 
its place the red flag of the Commune. Bands played and 
artillery fired in celebration of the event. On Saturday last 
a son of the atrocious Raspail introduced a Bill into the 
Chamber of Deputies for again secularising the building, 
taking it in fact from the religious body to which originally, 
as well as recently, it belonged, to apply it to the purposes 
designed by the Constituent Assembly of 1791—and in these 
days of hostility to the Church there is no telling to what 
extent this kind of appropriation may be carried. 


LETTER TO MR. GLADSTONE. 


The following letter has been addressed to the Right 
Honourable W. E. Gladstone: , 


S1r,—It would be too much for me to trouble you as Prime 
Minister of England, but I trust I may be permitted to address 
you as a human being and a fellow-subject. When the Turkish 
atrocities against the Bulgarians were preached up some time since, 
the Turks were stigmatised as Mohammedan barbarians and fierce 
tigers, while the Bulgarians were Christian lambs. Then every 
one joined in abuse of the Turks, and your own powerful voice 
preached a crusade against them. The resu't of all this was the 
fate war carried on by Russia, and followed by the Berlin Treaty. 
By this Treaty the Turks lost the sovereignty of Roumania, together 
with the Dobrudscha. Servia became independent with an addition 
of territory, as did Montenegro also. Buigaria became a tributary 
principality ruled by a Christian prince, and Eastern Roumelia is 
already in course of being lost. Austria attained Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and a portion of Novibazar. Russia got in Europe 
Bessarabia, and in Asia Minor the port of Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, 
and a large section of country, besides the indemnity, which is still 
unpaid, The English got possession of Cyprus, and the pro- 
tectorate of Asia Minor. The Greeks have put forward 
their claims, which also must be settled by giving them 
certain territories. They really have no just claims to urge, 
but they are favoured by certain classical gentlemen, of 
whom you are one. I wish to ask if the present Greeks show 
any of the virtues of their ancestors. I should like to know 
what they have done since they have obtained their independ- 
ence. Ilave they made any progress in any way? I maintain that 
they have not. I would ask what use the lambs of Bulgaria hive 
made of the liberties which have been wrested from those tigers the 
Turks. Any reasonable person would have thought that they would 
value their liberty, and show a better feeliag towards their fellow- 
countrymen, the Mohammedans, by living in peace with them. 
But, instead of that, they began to burn the villages which are 
inhabited by Mohammedans, plunder their property, carry away 
and kill their cattle, and dishonour their wives and daughters. Is 
there any justice or humanity in all this? It must seem to every 
reasonable person that it is the lambs who have bec >me the tigers, 
and have begun to destroy the seed of the Mohammedans in the 
country where they have been the ruling power for nearly four 
centuries, Were I to attempt to enter into details respecting these 
atrocities, I should have to make a long list ; but I will only give 
two samples, the first of which appeared in the Evening Standard 
of the 12th inst., under th: heading, ‘‘Outrages by Bulgarian 
Troops” ; *‘ Constantinople, May 11: ‘the British Consul at Burgos 
telegraphs to Sir Henry Layard that a band of soldiers from the 
principality of Bulgaria having entered the district of Aedas, 
surrounded and pillaged nine Turkish villages, killing several 
of the men, and outraging some women. Two thousand 
one hundred and _ sixty-six Mohammedans escaped, and are 
now encamped at Acheals.” The second of these examples 
is given in the Daily 7elegraph of the 17th inst. ‘* Outrages in 
Eastern Roumelia, Six villages burnt. Constantinople, May 15th. 
The British Consul at Burgos has telegraphed intelligence to Sir 
Henry Layard announcing a fresh incursion of Bulgarian Bashi- 
Bazouks into Eastern Roumelia, He states that they have burnt 
six Turkish villages, pillaged the dwellings uf the inhabitants, out- 
raging the women, and committing other atrocities.’ Surely it is 
not by deeds of this kind that men are civilised. Such acts only 
bring about the destruction of human beings on both sides, and yet 
I do not see that any powerful sovereign or any powerful statesman 
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raises his voice in favour of the oppre*sed ; but all the Great Powers 
raise their voices to bully the T and when any of them shows 
its disinterestedness by helping some other Power to get the lion’s 
share, when its own turn comes round it may receive similar help 
from those whom it has se gay aided. In this way they have 
eaten up the Turks in detail. Still they have not satiated their 
appetites, but daily come with new demands, asking for reforms 
which they cannot give, as they are not masters in their own home. 
Their good friends have destroyed their prestige and left them 
powerless. Their finances, too, are in a deplorable condition, and 
every day some new demand is made upon them. It would be 
much better not to give them advice only, whether interested or dis- 
interested, but to help them substantially. But in the very first 
financial matters must be settled on reasonable terms with the 
creditors, by unifying with the general debt certain loans which 
have no solid guarantee, and by fixing a small interest for the first 
five years, say one, or one and a half per cent. From this half per 
cent. might be kept for amortisement, and the funds which can be 
bought in open market. Then, after five years have passed, the 
interest might be raised to one and a half per cent., with half per 
cent. for amortisement, and so on till the revenue became better. 
In the next place, let reforms be made gradually ; they cannot he 
made at once. In this manner everything will come right in time. 
Unless this be done first advice will be no good ; it will produce 
only innumerable disasters. As I began by addressing a fellow- 
man, a fellow-subject, and a liberal-minded statesman, I must add 
that he must not have two kinds of weights, but one kind only, 
whatever creed or belief men may hold, and therefore I leave our 
altogether the question of religion. The English nation is not solely 
a European nation. It has a population of 35,000,000, but it has 
also its colonies, and its Indian Empire with a population of 
250,000,000, among which over 60,000,000 are Mohammedans. It is 
quite natural that these should have sympathy with the Turks as 
Mohammedan brothers, just as you have sympathy with your 
Christian brothers ; but this will not prevent you from doing justice 
to other human beings. As you are a man-in possession of power, 
you can do a great deal of good if you choose to dos», I beg you 
then to raise your powerful voice in favour of an oppressed people, 
whatever their creed may be, as you have done in favour of those 
lambs of Bulgaria from whom you are receiving congratulations. 
Do the same for the present oppressed Mohammedans ; and may 
God help you to do so. I have, Sir, the honour to remain, 
May 23, 1880. Yours faithfully, 
59 Russell Square. PeeR BUKHSH, Mirza. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
“ ADRIENNE LECOQUVREUR,” AT THE GAIETY. 


MM. Scribe and Legouvé have certainly been fortunate in 
the interpreters of the 7é/e of Adrienne Lecouvreur in their 
play of that name, for the part has been successfully taken 
by Rachel, Ristori, and Fargueil, and now we find it en- 
trusted to Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, whose rendering equals, 
if it does not surpass, the efforts of her illustrious pre- 
decessors. It must be said that the greeting accorded to 
Mdille. Bernhardt on her first entrance was a rather cold 
one, and indeed this French company does not appear to 
have evoked so much enthusiasm as did the visit of the 
Comédie Frangaise last year. And yet from the moment 
when, in her picturesque Eastern costume of white, gold, 
and crimson, Mdlle. Bernhardt appeared on the stage, repeat- 
ing half aloud the part she is supposed to be going to play, 
to her tragic death, she never lost her hold on the sympathies 
of the audience, and it would be difficult to imagine a render- 
ing more true to the passionate nature of the unhappy 
Adrienne. Among her most affecting scenes may be in- 
stanced that in which she tenderly upbraids her lover 
for his absence by reciting to him a fable of La Fon- 
taine’s ; the one when, goaded to madness by her rival’s 
sneers, she, in a recitation from “Phédre,” hurls at her 
the word “adultére;” and lastly, that in which she dies, 
slowly and painfu'ly, from the effects of the poisoned 
flowers which her rival has treacherously sent her in her 
lover’s name. Few of those present but left the theatre with 
the tones of her self-pitying exclamation, “‘ Mourir si jeune,” 
or the defiant ones, “ Non si ne veux pas mourir,” ringing in 
their ears. It was, of course, impossible for the energetic 
English manager of the Gaiety to gather together a French 
company as good as that which plays at the Théatre 
Frangais, and the support afforded to Mdlle. Bernhardt may 
be summed up as respectable. On Wednesday night the 
great actress appeared in “ Phédre,” and again, as during 
her last visit, created a profound impression in the part. 
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The play is of course a classic, or even the most catholic- 
minded playgoer might be appalled at so horrible a story. 


As interpreted, however, by Mdlle. Bernhardt, Phédre’s love, 


so “redolent of shame,” touches and thrills us, especially when 
in the supreme moment of the play she exclaims : 

Au défaut de ton bras, préte-moi ton épée. 

Donne ! 
The performance was an entire success, and was witnessed 
with the closest attention by a brilliant audience. 


“ TOLANTHE,” AT THE LyCEuM. 


Mr. Wills has rewritten for Miss Ellen Terry the familiar 
story of “King Réné’s Daughter,” a version of which, 
adapted by Mr. Theodore Martin, was played in old days 
by Miss Helen Faucit. First as to the little play itself. 
Mr. Wills calls his version of Herz’s poem an idyll, and the 
title suits it. He has seldom given us neater or more poetic 
blank verse ; the whole play seems steeped in enchantment, 
and strange as is the event which happens in the beautiful 
garden, we are not astonished at it, so thoroughly has Mr. 
Wills imbued us with his poetic fancy. The story is a simple 
one. Iolanthe, the daughter of King Réné, is congenitally 
blind, but does not know it, as she has been brought up in 
seclusion, and the fact of her misfortune carefully concealed 
from her. She is betrothed to a certain Count Tristan, who 
does not know her; but he comes upon the garden in which 
she dwells, is struck with her beauty, and falls in love with 
her. He tries to explain to her that she is blind, but she 
cannot comprehend it, and he goes away promising a speedy 
return. When he does so he tells the king he cannot 
marry his daughter, as he has fallen in love with the 
lady of the garden, and he is enraptured to learn that 
she and the princess are the same person. Iolanthe recovers 
her sight, and the little idyll ends with the prospect of all 
possible happiness for the lovers. The story, as will be 
seen, is not a dramatic one, and in less competent hands 
the piece would not have been so successful. But no words 
could do justice to the exquisite grace and pathos of Miss 
Ellen Terry’s Iolanthe. A more supremely poetical render- 
ing of the part would be impossible, and every word and 
every gesture went straight home to the hearts of her audience. 
It was a task of exceptional difficulty, as may be imagined, 
to express on the stage the realisation of a sense, the loss of 
which had not been felt, and not even known till a short 
time before its restoration. But Miss Ellen Terry’s con- 
summate art enabled her to do this with wonderful effect, 
and the result was a histrionic triumph. No one who 
wishes to see perfect dramatic art instinct with the highest 
poetry should fail to see Iolanthe as interpreted by Miss 
Ellen Terry. Mr. Irving played Count Tristan with 
abundant gallantry and due courtliness of manner ; but on 
the night on which I saw him he seemed scarcely at ease in 
the part, and made but a cold lover. Mr. Barnes gave a 


sound rendering of the king, and the other characters were 


provided with competent representatives. The scenery by 
Mr. Hawes Craven was exceedingly beautiful, and both 
author and actors may be congratulated on the success of 
‘Iolanthe.” It is well that this class of piece should be 
brought out at a leading theatre in so complete a fashion. 
There are ‘many effective episodes which will not bear ex- 
pansion into more than one act, but they fail because they 
are assigned to inferior artists. It is creditable, therefore, 
to Mr. Irving, that he should have produced a one-act poem 
of this character, and played in it himself together with 
Miss Terry. H. SAVILE CLARKE. 





MUSIC. 
BERLIOz’s “ FAusT.” 

Londoners have recently been made acquainted with a 
curious and important work of art in the four-part dramatic 
legend, “ Faust,” by M. Hector Berlioz. To the enterprise 
and goodwill of Mr. Charles Hallé we are indebted for an 
adequate representation of the composition, Mr. Hallé 
bringing to town his celebrated Manchester orchestra and 


no less famous choir, amounting in the aggregate to 300 
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performers. This can only have been carried out at a great 
cost, and it is almost to be feared that Mr. Hallé will reap 
nothing but barren honour as the result of the experiment, 
even if he be not absolutely out of pocket. But the public 
know how to reward such services as this, and as “ Faust ” 
must inevitably be heard soon again, it is only fair to suppose 
that the popular pianist and conductor will be asked to 
march his musical corps d’armée southwards once more, this 


time to gain a victory in a pecuniary as well as an artistic 
sense. 


It seems rather like the irony of fate that the name of 
Berlioz has been kept alive during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury through the instrumentality of his least important pro- 
ductions. Scraps of his larger works have from time to time 
figured in concert programmes, and latterly some tendency 
has been exhibited towards making special features of his 
orchestral compositions. To that end the “ Harold in Italy ” 
symphony has been revived in more than one concert-room, 
and excerpts from the “ Faust ” legend, such as the Rakoczy 
March and the Dance of Sylphs, have been accorded a 
frequent hearing. Still, though the time is ripe for the 
acceptation of Berlioz’s peculiar ideas with reference to 
musical illustration, it is hardly probable that general atten- 
tion would be brought to bear upon the master through the 
influence of these fragments. It may be taking an extreme 
view of the case to say that, had it not been for the pro- 
duction of “ Faust,” no stir would have been made about 
the composer, yet that opinion has many upholders, and it is 
an incontestable fact that now the only fear is that instead 
of having too little of Berlioz we may have to endure too 
much. “Everything comes to the man who waits,” says a 
French axiom, but musical composers are sometimes 
snatched away before the success which they have expected 
has crowned their patience. It was so with Franz Schubert ; 
it was so with Berlioz ; and another example has lately been 
added to the list in Hermann Goetz. But though Schubert 
and Goetz knew little popularity during their lifetime (Goetz’s 
later years were certainly cheered by the success of his 
“Taming of the Shrew”), their posthumous fame was truly 
remarkable. Berlioz, on the other hand, enjoyed considerable 
distinction ; his genius was fully recognised when he first 
appeared in England as conductor of the orchestra at Drury 
Lane, in 1848, under M. Jullien’s management, one of his. 
critics hailing him as a legitimate successor of Beethoven ; 
and again in 1852, when he undertook the direction of the 
inaugural season of the New Philharmonic Society’s concerts. 
This paved the way for the production of his opera “ Benve- 
nuto Cellini,” at Covent Garden, in 1853, but the reception 
of that work was disastrous. Berlioz again conducted some 
of the New Philharmonic concerts in 1855, and then pro- 
duced his “ Harold in Italy,” amongst other works. At that 
time he was held in the highest estimation here, and it is 
inexplicable how the taste for his music should have died 
out, until within the last decade Berlioz was but a name, 
and no longer a power in music. Likely enough, Wagner’s 
growing popularity had the effect of obscuring that of the 
French master ; no man has been more talked about than 
the author of “Lohengrin” during the last ten years 
or more, and while separate factions were busy over that 
bone of contention, the music of the future, Berlioz was left 
out in the cold. But he gave a new art to France, as 
unmistakably as Wagner did to Germany; and had his 
countrymen only felt the pride of race which we hear so much 
about, Berlioz would have held the power which governed 
the artistic world, and France instead of Germany would have 
been the central home of music. As it was, upon the production 
of “ Faust” at the Paris Opera Comique in 1846 the theatre 
was not half full, the composer was cut to the quick by the 
want of sympathy shown to him and his music, and thence- 
forward renounced all hope of Parisian success; in his own 
words: “ Since then, I have never ventured twenty francs upon 
my faith in the love of Paris for my music.” Nevertheless, it 
is to Paris that the revival of this masterpiece is owing. 
During the past few years it has been creating an extraordinary 
sensation there, and M. Pasdeloup was encouraged thereby 
to attempt its production at Her Majesty’s Theatre a couple 
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of years since, when, thanks to an indifferent performance, 
it created no impression whatever. 


Although the main idea of the legend is based upon 
Goethe’s poem, the resemblance is only close in one or two 
details. The first part is, dramatically speaking, an excres- 
cence, and was only added to the score on account of the 

effect which a version of the Rakoczy march had produced 
; | at aconcert in Pesth. Berlioz takes Faust to a Hungarian 
a plain, and makes him watch the passage of a troop, while he 
4, is indulging in reverie. A bucolic chorus is also intro- 
et duced in this part, which again has no bearing, direct or 
indirect, upon the action. The music, however, is really 
beautiful, and as the orchestration during the entire pastoral 
episode is wonderfully subdued, the effect is as pleasing as 
: it is graceful. In the march the musician has loaded his 
score with well-nigh every combination of instruments cal- 
culated to make a strong impression; it is perhaps rather 
} overdone than otherwise, but that the result is imposing does 
H not admit of a doubt. In the second part we are introduced 
to Faust in his study, as in M. Gounod’s opera; then comes 
the entry of Mephistopheles, and Faust’s flight with him to 
’ view the pleasures of the world. First he visits Auerbach’s 
wine-cellar in Leipsig, where (as in Goethe) we have 
Brander’s “‘ Song of the Rat,” and Mephistopheles’ “ Flea ” 
song. Thence Faust is borne aloft on his cloak to the banks 
of the Elbe, where he sleeps and dreams of dancing gnomes 
and sylphs, and beholds the vision of Margaret. Here 
occurs the familiar Ballet of Sylphs. A chorus of soldiers 
and students—two different subjects cleverly combined— 
forms the climax of the second part. In the following 
section comes the Margaret episode, the introduction of the 
“King of Thule” ballad—a charming and characteristic 
effort, with an odd/igato part for the viola—Mephistopheles’ 
evocation and serenade with chorus of spirits, the love scene 
between Faust and Margaret, and the interruption of their 
interview by Mephistopheles and the neighbours. In the 
last part are included the scene of Margaret’s desolation, and 
the lovely air, “ Ah ! me, my heart is heavy” (the equivalent 
of Goethe’s “Mein Ruh’ ist hin”), Faust’s invocation of 
Nature, and the ride to hell with Mephistopheles. Then 
there occurs a scene in the infernal regions, sung in the 
language deemed indigenous to that place ; a short chorus 
brings us back to earth again ; and thence to the heavens is 
an easy transition. The apotheosis of Margaret brings the 
legend to an end. 


It is manifestly impossible to do more than speak in 
general terms of the music at present ; the time will doubt- 
' less speedily arrive when the subject can be treated more in 
detail, but just nowa passing eulogium must suffice. Berlioz 
has shown the possibility of writing powerful as well as 
melodious music, without borrowing anything from Germany ; 
his style is perfectly original, and he evinces as decided an 
individuality in his harmonies as in his instrumentation, 
which, as all the world knows, is a very marvel of elabcrate- 
ness. Both of Margaret’s songs are truly lovely—no other 
term so perfectly expresses their charm—and the two airs 
for Mephistopheles, “ Mid banks of roses,” accompanied 
softly by the brass instruments, and the “ Mocking 
Serenade,” are full of character. The ride to the abyss is 
an extraordinary effort, as remarkable in its way as the 
“ Walkiiren Ritt” from Wagner’s tetralogy ; but the Pande- 
monium episode, apart from the incomprehensible text, is 
nought but sound and fury, signifying nothing. Only a man 
of the most poetic temperament and unbounded self-con- 
fidence could have produced such a work as “ Faust ;” and 
: if genius were only conspicuous in this particular composition 
it would be sufficient to entitle whatever fell from the same 
i pen to reverent respect. Mr. Charles Hallé’s conducting 

left no demand unsatisfied, and the entire performance on 
each of the two occasions that the work was given at St. 
James’s Hall was received in the heartiest spirit of admira- 
tion, The soloists were Miss Mary Davies, Mr. Hilton, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Herr Henschel, whose singing gave un- 
equivocal satisfaction. DESMOND L. RYAN. 
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THE HAMILTON PAPERS. 


The Hamilton Papers, 1638-16 Edited S. R. Gardiner. 
Printed for the Canton ocisty. - * 

Among the numerous tragic histories of individuals in 
seventeenth-century England, there are not many more 
tragic than that of James, third Marquis and first Duke ’ 
of Hamilton. Hamilton was not a genius like Strafford, 
or a hero like Bevil Greenvil, or a favourite of all the 
muses like Falkland, or an “ark of the age’s faith and 
loyalty ” like the Marquis of Winchester and Sir Edmund 
Verney. We believe, indeed, that the suspicions which 
during the more active period of the Civil War the king 
was led to entertain of his fidelity were altogether unjust, 
and due only to the wretched intrigues and self-seekings | 
by which it was the fate of the Stuarts to be surrounded. 
Hamilton was simply a man of the best intentions, but of 
somewhat weak moral fibre, and of no very brilliant in- 
tellectual endowments. But there are few things more 
tragical than the situation of such a man who is thrust, 
as Hamilton was continually thrust, into positions for 
which he was altogether unfitted. One of the greatest of 
Scotch nobles by birth and connections, if not by actual 
possessions, the king’s near kinsman, and supposed, from 
his service under Gustavus Adolphus, to be possessed of 
some skill in war, it was inevitable that Hamilton should 
be placed in the forefront of the king’s party in Scotland. 
On two different occasions, at an interval of some ten 
years, it lay in him, if in any single man, to make or mar 
the royal cause. But the circumstances of these two 
occasions were such as would have taxed, and in the first 
case perhaps overtaxed, the skill and luck of the greatest 
captains and statesmen of that or any other age. Straf- 
ford or Cromwell could hardly have turned to account in 
the royal cause the religious fanaticism, the aristocratic 
self-seeking, and the national jealousy which brought about 
the Glasgow Assembly and the bishops’ wars. Montrose 
or Dundee would probably not have failed ; Marlborough 
would certainly have succeeded in so organising the 
jarring and haphazard elements of the Second Civil 
War as to get the better of the new model, hard as 
that famous army was for a time bested. Hamilton, an 
unskilful negotiator and a more than unskilful general, 
was certain to bring everything to ruin, and found a 
not illogical fate upon the scaffold at Westminster. 


The documents which Mr. Gardiner has printed from 
the Duke of Hamilton’s archives have been partly pub- 
lished in abstract, but never before wholly, and are for the 
most part entirely zzédits. They consist in the first place 
of a series of letters from Hamilton to Charles, during the 
former’s ill-fated commissionership in Scotland at the 
time of the first Covenanting agitation, and of the luck- 
less attempt to coerce the Scots. The great collapse of 
this attempt puts a stop to them, and the correspondence 
does not begin again till after Naseby, the writers now 
being for the most part agents of Hamilton, or of his 
brother Lanark, who succeeded him as second duke, and, 
with the ill-luck which attended almost every member of 
the house during the century, fell at Worcester. This 
latter part contains a great deal of Cavalier correspond- 
ence, partly in cypher, to. much of which there is no 
key. It deals chiefly with two subjects, the Scottish 
negotiations with the king during his imprisonment, and 
the singularly ill-managed outbreak known as the Second 
Civil War. The first division, though not the least in- 
teresting, is the better known. Hamilton, partly inten- 
tionally, partly unintentionally, exhibits both the situation 
and his own character clearly enough. It is true that he 
seems either to misapprehend, or to be afraid to lay 
fully before the king, the extraordinary strength of the 
purely religious ferment which was pervading the country. 
But he does not fail to exhibit in the strongest 
light the weakness of the few elements of support 
to the royal cause that did exist. The bishops, 
and some at least of the Royalist lords, seem to 
think of nothing so much as what they can get. One 
wants so many thousand pounds for putting the king 
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in possession of a fortress of which he is governor ; 
another so many more for resigning an office which it is 
convenient that he should no longer hold. The support 
that may be looked for from the north is, Hamilton 
candidly confesses, simply a matter of local jealousy. 
Seaforth, the head of the Mackenzies, is only to be 
depended upon because he has a grudge against Argyle. 
And it is a question between this feud and one against 
the Bishop of Ross. The Gordons in Aberdeenshire are 
loyal enough, but Hamilton does not seem to know how 
to make use of them ; and, as is known, the Covenanting 
forces were allowed to take Huntly at a disadvantage and 
render him powerless. Dumbarton Castle is not only 
hopelessly weak and ill-equipped, but it is impossible to 
find trusty men to garrison it. As for the recalcitrant 
Assembly, it becomes clear from the very first that it has 
taken the bit in its teeth, and Hamilton’s lamentable 
complaints of its “ insolency,” “‘ madness,” and so forth, 
simply amount to a confession of the fact. There is, 
indeed, a certain tone of what may almost be called 
whining about the letters, which to an acute judge of 
men would have told that the writer was predestined to 
failure, and this tone continues when hostilities have been 
actually begun. Of five thousand men under Hamilton’s 
command, “not two hundred have ever had a musket in 
their hands.” He promises to “be careful of Tamtallon 
Castle,” and in the next letter, though he has been in 
Berwick Roads (a few hours’ sail only) for some time, 
discovers that the Covenanters have long since possessed 
themselves of it. Never, perhaps, was there a corre- 
spondence in which “Mene Tekel” is more clearly 
written across the actual words. A short sample of the 
curious Scotch-English orthography and style may be 
interesting. It will be observed that the former is very 
oddly phonetic; the eye, for-instance, may study 
“laueire” for some time without divining its meaning, but 
try to pronounce it and “ lawyer” results easily enough : 
‘« Most Sacrett Soueran, 

‘* Uith as sad a hart as ever man had, I nou wrytt to your matie, 
thoe whatt I shall say greifes my soull, and I am sheure will 
most unwelcome to your matti, Yeitt I dare not neglect my deutie, 
nor uill euer fail in my alledgens. Knoe, then, to my unspeakabill 
grif, that all the faire hooppes I had when I wrytt my last ar quyt 
uan. I sed for nou I find most sertanlie that they uill neuer dis- 
clame nor giue up ther Couenant. All, nay many conselers of statt 
themselues, alledging itt to be uarranted and to be justified by law, 
uhich is a tenent so dangerous to monarchie as I can not yeit sea 
hou they can ueill stand togidder. Your aduocatt and all the 
laueires in the toun, as I am sertanlie informed, sayes no les then 
that by lau all ther prosiding can ueill be uarrented eather before a 
Generall Assemblie or Parliament.” 

The second part of the correspondence, dealing with 
the events of 1646-1648, is perhaps superior in interest to 
the first. One point is brought out of considerable his- 
torical importance. It has been the fashion of the 
numerous historians who have lately taken the Puritan 
side to represent the execution of Charles as merely a 
vengeance of the army for the bloodshed of the Second 
Civil War. This correspondence shows that the idea 
will not hold water fora moment. A writer who signs 
himself in cypher “ 282,” and who is evidently thoroughly 
well informed, remarks in a letter, dated February 8, 
1648, “If it take, and if it may advantage them, his life 
will not stand in their way.” The letters of dates imme- 
diately succeeding this are peculiarly interesting, as 
giving assistance (of which Mr. Gardiner will doubt- 
less avail himself in some future instalment of his 
great series of works on the period) for the hitherto 
unwritten history of the Second Civil War. We 
say unwritten because this short but most interest- 
ing episode of the quarrel is always passed over rapidly 
in the ordinary histories, while Mr. Carlyle, dealing 
fully with those parts of it in which Cromwell was 
personally engaged, has naturally left the others com- 
paratively untouched. From these letters it appears 
fully how formidable the rising was, or rather ought to 
have been, if anything like order or concert had pre- 
vailed. There were serious discontents in the army 
itself ; the Scots were at last roused to the incompati- 
bility of their proposals with the intentions of the English 
leaders, and of the dangers which the king ran ; the very 
men who had helped to win the struggle for the Parlia- 
ment had seceded, and had constituted the strong faction 
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of Royalist Presbyterians which practically seated 
Charles II. on the throne twelve years later. All over 
England men were to be had in plenty, only asking for 
leaders, while arms and supplies could be got, and were 
got in sufficient if not lavish measure, from France. But 
the absence of any central authority or sufficient general, 
and the cabals and delays of the Royalist leaders, ruined 
the project, and must have ruined any project in the 
face of leaders far less skilful than Cromwell and Fairfax. 
The City of London was in the highest degree irritated 
against the army, but time was given to the Parliament 
to pacify it. The ships in the river were induced to 
mutiny, but no use was made of them when they had 
done so, and the lost prestige of the Parliament was 
restored by the repulse of an idle and ill-directed attack 
on Deal and Sandown. The advisers of the queen and 
the Prince of Wales could not or would not determine on 
any course of action. The risings in England which 
with the most rudimentary combination could have 
swept the new model into the sea took place at such 
intervals, and were conducted with such consummate 
incapacity, that they were easily defeated piecemeal. 
The Kentish insurgents had no leader worthy of 
the name, and when they at length joined those 
of Essex, allowed themselves to be cooped up in 
Colchester by a force at first so weak that Fairfax was 
actually discomfited in an engagement. Those of the 
west and centre never made any reasonable head at all. 
The stubborn resistance of Poyer in Wales was left un- 
supported, so that it collapsed just as the Scotch entered 
England. In the north, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, not- 
withstanding his urgent entreaties, was left unhelped by 
the Scottish army so long that it is rather marvellous how 
he escaped destruction long before Preston. Of the 
extraordinary performance, probably unique in military 
annals, which took place when Hamilton had at last got 
his army across the border, these letters give no account, 
but Mr. Carlyle has made that well enough known. Not 
even at Dunbar did the incomprehensible folly of his 
antagonists play so completely into Cromwell’s hands. 
He showed no very great military skill ; indeed, in this 
respect the honours of the campaign were with Lambert. 
But against such a general as Hamilton, all that was 
needed was “de 7audace,” and in that Cromwell was 
never wanting. 


A perusal of these interesting documents deepens, if 
indeed, anything could possibly deepen, the sense of the 
mysterious ill-luck which, even independently of their 
own mistakes, seems to have dogged the footsteps of the 
Stuarts. For an entire century, except in the cases of 
Monk, Montrose, and Dundee, the right men never 
turned up for them in the right place, and in two even of 
these three instances, fate took care that they should 
be removed before they had done their work. We 
have said that in 1638 a miracle of statesmanship and 
generalship would have been required to prevent what 
actually happened. But in 1648 it may be said that only 
a miracle, or rather a series of miracles, of incapacity 
could have prevented a restoration. The king’s enemies 
had literally nothing to rely upon but the army, and by 
no means the whole of that. Nor did the army mean 
what it would mean nowadays. Properly led, Hamilton’s 
actual force would have been a match for the whole of 
the new model; and at one time or another there were in 
these few months at least forty thousand Englishmen 
besides in arms for the king, men most of whom were 
well disciplined and accustomed to war, men whose arms 
had but just been laid down in the earlier conflict. The 
two things wanting were a plan andaleader. The latter 
might have been had in Newcastle, who, as these letters 
tell us, was anxious to revisit the scene of his former 
triumphs, but was prevented by the jealousy of the 
wretched clique surrounding the queen. The former any 
man of sense could have elaborated. But, as in 1644, 
as in 1714, as in 1715, as in 1745 even, the followers of 
the Stuarts were sheep without a shepherd, or rather with 
fifty shepherds all quarrelling among themselves. In a 
cause so directed, all the individual loyalty, all the self- 
sacrifice, all the valour displayed, were and must have 
been fruitless. 
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THE GARDEN OF INDIA. 


The Garden of India ; or, Chapters on Oudh ieee. and Affairs. 
By H. C. Irwin, B.A. Oxon., B.C.S. W. H. Allen and Co. 
Some idea, however imperfect, may be formed of the 
vastness of the British Indian Empire from the fact that 
a volume of three hundred and fifty pages of broad, solid 
type can be devoted to one of its minor provinces with- 
out at all exhausting the subject. In some respects the 
history of. Oudh must ever be peculiarly painful to Eng- 
lishmen who value the national reputation for singleness 
of purpose and rectitude of action. _ 
Warren Hastings, to the final annexation of the country 
by Lord Dalhousie, the relations of the Indian Govern- 
ment with the rulers of Oudh, whether nawabs or kings, 
too often were disgraced by extortions and usurpations. 
The past, however, is irreparable. No good results 
can be derived from raking up old wrongs and grievances. 
It is more to the point to consider what may now 
be done in extenuation of wrongs done by our pre- 
decessors, and in justification of our own claim to be the 
benefactors of the native population. Mr. Irwin’s interest. 
ing disquisition on the vexed question of tenant-right has 
appeared at a singularly opportune moment. There are, 
of course, fundamental differences between the circum- 
stances of the Oudh peasantry and those of the Irish 
cottiers, but there are many points of comparison, and 
even of contrast, which cannot be too closely studied in 
connection with the legislation that has been promised 
for the relief of Ireland. Our author’s panacea for the 
sufferings of the agricultural classes in Oudh is fixity of 
rent, and, by implication, fixity of tenure. He would 
have one law for landlords, tenants, and cultivators. He 
proposes to make a Government assessment for ninety- 
nine years, and to extend that principle to the humblest 
occupier of land. The proposition is plausible, and is 
seemingly recommended alike by equity and common- 
sense. Nevertheless, there are disturbing causes at work 
which vitiate all conclusions drawn from @ frior7 reason- 
ing and analogy. To arrive at a proper understanding 
we must begin from the beginning, as Mr. Irwin has 
done. He starts with a bird’s-eye view of the great 
plain of Oudh, and in a clear and succinct style describes 
the country and its inhabitants. The superficial area of 
the province amounts to 24,000 square miles, of which 
13,000 are cultivated and 3,505 are cultivable, while 
the remainder, or about 23 per cent., consists of 
barren waste, lakes, rivers, groves, forests, towns, 
villages, and roads. The population in 1869 was found 
to exceed eleven millions, or double the previous esti- 
mates, and it is calculated that the annual produce of 
food grains is upwards of 2,850,000 tons, so that in 
ordinary years there is a considerable surplus of pro- 
duction over consumption. Although the Mussulman 


Moghuls have for centuries been the dominant race, the . 


vast numerical superiority of the Hindus has enabled 
them to infect their Mohammedan masters with caste 
prejudices, and in many other ways has effaced the ‘most 
repellent differences between the two peoples. Socially, 
they dwell together very much as Protestants and Roman 
Catholics do in England, and apparently trouble them- 
selves not at all with each other’s religious rites and 
professions. In fact, the bulk of the Oudh population is 
sufficiently puzzled with the problem of existence without 
diverging into religious exercises and excitements. The 
cultivation of the land is the chief occupation of its in- 
habitants, who are computed at the rate of 474 to the 
square mile, as compared with 400 in Belgium and 344 
in England and Wales. Of the total population 72 per 
cent. are directly interested in agricultural pursuits, all 
other industries being neglected. The ownership of the 
land is divided among 100,000 proprietors, in round 
numbers. Of these a few possess estates varying from 
50,000 to 500,000 acres; some 300 hold from 4,000 
to 50,000 acres; and probably 21,000 zemindars are 
masters of small properties averaging about 150 acres 
each, while 78,000 peasant proprietors Own 3,000,000 
acres, or 38 acres each. This looks well upon paper, 
but we shall presently see that rural life in Oudh has as 
many drawbacks as in any other part of the world. In 


From the days of 


the first place, a terrible confusion prevails through double 
ownerships, subsettlements, and coparcenary a 
Then, two thirds of the land is in the hands of the 
Taluqdars, an arrangement to which we shall more par- 
ticularly allude a little further on, merely presitsing that 
a certain school, of whose doctrines Mr. in is one of 
the ablest exponents, thence deduce much of the misery 
and destitution which are the normal condition of the 
majority of the tillers of “the garden of India.” The 
zemindary lands, again, are divisible at the death of every 
head of a family, and are thus dwindling away at a rate 
which is likely ere long to cause serious disquietude to 
the Indian Government. The coparcenary communities 

whether independent or subsettled, consist of so man 

members that each individual share is both small and com. 
plicated. Tenants at will may be set down at over seven 
millions, including their wives and families,who have already 
sunk to the position of mere cottiers, cultivating each about 
three acres, and liable to ejectment at the caprice of their 
landlord. A good tenant, it may be said, is not likely to 
be dispossessed, as even the most arbitrary landlords 
may be expected to understand their own interests, but 
the Indian notion of a good tenant is not quite the same as 
prevails in England. It means a tenant who is not only 
punctual in payment of his rent, but who submits 
patiently to every whim of his landlord, contributing 
to the expenses of funerals, weddings, and such-like 
celebrations, and resigning himself without a murmur to 
a drudgery that knows no rest, and is maintained hy one 
meal a day. There still remain to be noticed the day- 
labourers, who earn from one to two shillings a week, if 
paid in cash, or from four to six pounds a day of coarse 
grain, if paid in kind. Retail dealers and artisans, thieves 
and mendicants, soldiers and police, complete the rough 
census of the population. It is the fashion to believe 
that, under native rule, whether under the nawab- 
wuzeer, or the king of English manufacture, the people 
of Oudh were subjected to cruel and grievous oppression ; 


whereas under the British administration every man sits 


under his own fig-tree and vine, and no one maketh him 
afraid. Undoubtedly there existed many odious mal- 
practices under the old system. Law was dispensed in 
very arbitrary and irregular manner. The powerful despoiled 
the weak, the weak preyed upon the weakest. There 
was no security for life or property. A man’s own hands had 
to defend his head; while his riches were safest when 
hidden away or buried in the ground. Every man’s hand 
was against his neighbour, who took care of himself as 
best he could. The shield, however, was black on only 
one side. Compensation was found in a rude inde- 
pendence, in lawlessness itself, in frequent festivities and 
congresses, in occasional plunder, in the chance of pro- 
motion to the highest offices of the court, no matter 
how lowly a man’s origin, or how desperate his condition. 
Besides, there must have been a good deal of exaggera- 
tion as to the miserable condition of the peasantry, for 
Bishop Heber was surprised at the richness of the ~ 
country, the extent of the cultivation, and the general 
air of comfort that pervaded the lower orders. The dis- 
order and risk that were declared to prevail throughout 
the kingdom were held to justify its annexation to the 
British territories, nor have we any intention of disputing 
the soundness of the policy that brought about that high- 
handed proceeding. What concerns us at this moment 
is Mr. Irwin’s exposition of the various experiments tried 
by the Indian Government with a view to insure and 
promote the welfare and happiness of the people of 
Oudh. In the first instance it was resolved to deal direct 
with the actual occupants of the soil, such as the village 
zemindars and the coparcenary communities, rejecting 
the interposition of Taluqdars and other middlemen. For 
all that, the Taluqdars were suffered toretain 13,640 villages 
out of the 23,543, which Mr. Irwin considers was quite 
as much as they were entitled to. It was fondly hoped 
that this new arrangement had won for ever the gratitude 
and support of the zemindars and village communities 
thus rescued from the tyranny of their old oppressors. 
And yet, when the rebellion broke out, the zemindars 
either remained passive, or made common cause with the 
Taluqdars, to whom also flocked the bulk of the popula- 
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tion. The lesson was not thrown away. On the sup- 
pression of the Mutiny Lord Canning repudiated Lord 
Dalhousie’s arrangement, and turned almost exclusively 
to the Taluqdars, who were ised as a landed and 
feudal aristocracy. In Mr. Irwin’s eyes this was a great 
mistake, and has caused much tribulation among the 
small proprietors and cultivators. It cannot be denied 
that in many instances the Taluqdars have abused their 
privileges, or that one way or another the Oudh peasantry 
have thus far had small reason to congratulate themselves 
on their change of rulers. But is their condition worse 
than it was aforetime? Has there not been some im- 
provement, however small? For one thing, personal 
safety has been obtained for the humblest outcasts, and 
the very discontent which is growling through the 
province is a better system of vitality, and even of latent 
health, than the dull apathy which formerly acquiesced, 
with silent resignation, in suffering and wrong-doing. 
Where village communities still exist, as in the Deccan, 
the agriculturists are far more cruelly ground down by the 
money-lender than they are in Oudh by the Taluqdars. 
The Oudh landlords cannot be compared with the landed 
gentry of England at the present day, but how many 
generations have passed away since a very similar state 
of things prevailed throughout Europe? Previous to the 
Great Revolution the French peasant was a serf, a mere 
chattel at the disposal of his owner. ‘That is less than a 
hundred years ago, but we venture to think that in less 
than half that time the Oudh Taluqdars will be very little 
inferior to the corresponding class in most European coun- 
tries. It is clearly our interest to revive, while educating, 
the old Indian aristocracy. The terrible experience of the 
Mutiny convinced Lord Canning that the most efficient 
breakwater against revolutionary floods was a loyal and 
steadfast landed proprietary. Lord Dalhousie, and his 
trusty lieutenant Sir John Lawrence, would have broken 
down all barriers and levelled all ranks. It was a harsh, 
unjust, and abominable policy, and could only result in 
alienating all classes alike from the paramount Power. 
A more liberal and generous spirit has of late years 
influenced our management of the natives, at times per- 
haps leaning over much towards a maudlin humanita- 
rianism, but even so preferable to the unsympathetic 
system that would have beaten down disaffection by 
crushing out life, or all that makes life desirable. We 
cannot think that the condition of the Oudh peasantry 
under the Taluqdars is so utterly abject and deplorable 
as it is depicted by Mr. Irwin, but none the less do we 
welcome his well-written volume as a valuable addition 
to the political literature of British India. 





ON DUTY. 

On Duty: A Ride through Hostile Africa. 

Author of ‘* The Great Thirst Land,” &c., &c. 
Hall.) 

The horrors of war have been vividly described by more 
than one historian, and painted in glaring and repellent 
colours by more than one poet. Weeping children, tear- 
ful widows, mangled corpses, ghastly wounds, and 
wearing fevers are included in the list of its immediate 
results. We do not underestimate these terrors, and are 
far from considering them exaggerated. But fearful as 
they are, we think that most of them are surpassed in 
gruesomeness by a modern consequence of war which is 
not included in the usual commonplaces : we allude to 
the flood of trashy literature which overwhelms us after 
every campaign. Most people prefer a short period of 
acute pain to an indefinite long drawn-out time of ennué. 
Our French neighbours have invented an expressive word 
to denote the suffering inflicted by the chronic bore by 
calling him ume scie—a saw. It may be very dreadful to 
have an arm or a foot amputated ; still the pain is soon 
Over, and may, with the help of chloroform, be made 
imperceptible. But the suffering induced by such books 
as “On Duty,” though less violent, is longer and more 
persistent, nor, is there any anesthetic which avails 
against it. Even sleep fails in its soothing effects against 
a work so actively objectionable, so persistently and comba- 
tively dull. For paradoxical as these adverbs may appear 


By Parker Gilmore, 
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when united with dulness, there are instances in which they 
undoubtedly apply. Some books are merely dull and 
sleep-inducing ; others are dull, and simply stupid, full of 
truisms, padded with exquisitely simple negativeness. But 
Captain Parker Gilmore’s book possesses very different 
ualities. Dull enough it is, yet its dulness is so evi 
the result of the author’s intense self-appreciation that 
it raises a spirit of opposition even in the quietest 
reader. Although of truisms. there are few, since a 
brief examination shows that what appear to be such are 
mere fallacies, of fine writing, unfortunately, there is a 
very great deal ; in fact, if Mr. Gilmore’s name did not 
appear on the title-page and pretty frequently throughout 
the volume, we should almost have suspected the author 
to be a Bengali Baboo in disguise. It is no secret that 
these natives of the Ganges delta possess a peculiar 
facility for expressing what they deem their thoughts in 
the most inappropriate language. 

Mr. Parker Gilmore was charged, after the disaster of 
Isandula, with a mission into Kaffraria for the purpose of 
procuring the assistance of the natives of the country 
south-west of the ‘Transvaal to supply the wants of our 
transport department. His expedition had to .be 
undertaken through a region little known and less 
frequented, to a great extent devoid of water, and 
a portion of which was inhabited by tribes whom 
our recent misfortunes had rendered passively if not 
actively hostile. He had to overcome the most serious 
difficulties caused by the climate, the nature of the 
country, and the disposition of the people ; he pushed 
on, regardless of obstacles, and with a contempt for his 
own comforts, and even of his health, which cannot be 
sufficiently praised, and which we trust has met with a 
suitable acknowledgment. -In his knowledge of Kaffirs 
and Zulus, and of the way to deal with them, he appears 
to be unsurpassed ; by his s'eady pursuance of the aim 
in view, he proves the possession of those eminent 
qualities which make the successful officer and explorer. 
But though he is no tyro on the fields of literature, 
his success in them is scarcely commensurate with that 
which he obtained on the Veldt of Africa. Mr. Gilmore 
evidently belongs to that numerous class which believes: 
that a literary man must not say that his horses wanted 
rest, but that “they indicated a requirement of rest ;” 
nor that a man had lost much money, but that he had 
suffered no inconsiderable pecuniary loss.” A woman 
on horseback is, for him, an éguestrienne ; a doctor is, as 
a matter of course, an Aésculapius. But if these big 
words, where little ones would be better fitted to the case, 
were the only stumbling-blocks to the reader’s enjoyment 
of the book, the offence would be venial. Unfortunately the 
volume containsa perfect jungle of obstacles, so that scarcely 
a peaceful glade remains. As the peculiarities of Trans- 
vaal travelare presumed to be unknown to English readers— 
we sincerely wish they were—Mr. Parker Gilmore considers 
it necessary to note down, describe fully, and expatiate 
on, every trivial incident which marked his journey. 
When some drunken loafers make a noise in the inn 
during the night, we are informed at full length that the 
author could not sleep ; as often as friends asked him to 
join in their potations, this event, though it happened 
almost daily as long as he was in Natal, is set forth 7x 
extenso, although, according to the author’s own account, 
he “sneaked off” whenever he had a chance, and by 
this judicious strategical movement “ turned out in the 
morning,” as he is also careful to tell us, “ fresh and fit.” 
A whole page is devoted to an aceount of how one of his 
horses kicked the attendant—not that the latter suffered 
the slightest injury, but simply, we suppose, because it is 
a circumstance strange and unheard of in England that 
a horse should kick a careless groom. There are some 
poisonous snakes in Natal, so Mr. Gilmore waxes senti- 
mental and mournful at the narrow escape a child had of 
being bitten by one. This sentimental turn of mind is, 
next to the constant introduction of absolutely trivial in- 
cidents, one of the chief characteristics of the author. We 
can bear his big words ; we can overcome his grammar, 
though sometimes we do not understand it ; but when 
“ memories crowd on his mind” as he meets an old ac- 
quaintance (which happens very frequently indeed), then 
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Cape smoke,” or other’ local spirit, together, these 
memories of the past are inflicted on the readers 
with unflinching mercilessness. .We are told, in 


‘@ tone eminently calculated to rouse our anger, 


though intended only to awaken sympathy, how Mr. 


Gilmore felt. quite: overcome on finding a “wee lassie” 
“mearly five years:old, whom he had last seen four years 


as an infant in.arms.- When he comes upon a house 

ich the owner has abandoned, having, to use his own 
elegant “made his pile,” Mr. Gilmore’s painful 
recollections induce him to indulge in melancholy strains 
extending over nearly a page ; while the sight of a troop 
of irregulars at riding-drill calls forth the following 
mysterious reflection :—‘ In many particulars they (the 


.“ Rosinantes,” as he terms them) had a_ strong re- 


semblance to the. human visitors at Bethesda’s pool, 
being halt, maimed, and, so to say, myofe.” 

These italics, which are the author’s, would have sorely 
puzzled us if we had ‘not had sufficient experience of him 
to pass over misapplication of terms as too common 
to notice. We know what Mr. Gilmore does not mean ; 
he does not intend to convey that the horses were short- 
sighted ; but what he does mean he alone knows ; nor is 
it, fortunately, of the slightest consequence to anybody 
in theworld. If we do not take his sweeping condemna- 
tion of the Boers,-his exaggerated praise of the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal, and his statements as to the 
condition of some parts of Natal entirely au sérieux, it is 
because these more important matters are so mixed up 
with frivolous statements, with bad grammar, and with 
descriptions of his own state of mind and body, that they 
almost disappear in the mass of useless and uninteresting 
matter, and are scarcely to be distinguished from it. For 
we cannot attach much weight to the written opinions of a 
man who, whatever may be his qualities as an officer and 
traveller, has not the gift of expressing clearly what he 
means, nor of sifting his thoughts before committing them 


to paper. 


SIR ALI BABA, K.C.B, 
Twenty-One Days in India: being the Tour of Sir Ali Baba, 


K.C.B. By George Aberigh-Mackay. London: W. H. 
Allen and Co, 


When Mrs. Inchbald assured us that books are the 
calmers of the mind, she could hardly have contem- 
plated such books as this record of Sir Ali Baba’s tour. 
It is a collection of papers which attracted some atten- 
tion while they were passing through the columns of a 
weekly contemporary, whose successive numbers were 
hungered for in cantonments and hill-stations alike, while 
Sir Ali Baba was making his hebdomadal tour. The 
few copies which went to India were worn to pieces in the 
nervous fingers of hill captains and in the sinewy grasp of 
hill widows. But now the whole of Hindustan can read at 
will, and laugh, as it must. Asa fine artist can produce 
a more vivid impression by a light sketch than a bungler 
with all the appliances of a well-formed studio, so Sir Ali 
Baba, K.C.B., or Mr. George Aberigh-Mackay, will 
enable the English public to understand more about 
Indian problems than many drowsy articles in the 
monthly and quarterly reviews, and many volumes of 
twaddling travellers. It is impossible to convey an idea 
of the subtle charm of this book ; perhaps to the full 
enjoyment of it some personal knowledge of India is 
necessary. Further, when Sir Ali Baba is pathetic over 
the poor baby of an Indian station, though, by 
the way, babyhood is not the most fatal time for 
white children in India; or severe upon the red 
chuprassie, “the cancer in our administration,” or laugh- 
ing at the rajah and the baboo, or showing up the 
Viceroy or the Secretary to Government, or limning 
lovingly the grass widow or her contemporary Mem- 
Sahib, or depicting the Shikarry, or lifting the curtain on 
the political agent, he is showing us some of the causes 
of the comparative failure of our rule over the 240,000,000 
of our Eastern Empire. It argues a certain audacity in 
an official like Mr. Mackay to laugh at and about his 
civilian and military superiors from the Viceroy down- 
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could be. Presently it was decided in the.min 
don’t you know,” or he never would have risked 
di likely to fall upon him, But henitt 2m: 
out that the author was neither an ex-Highland ca otain 
nor a sugar-baker, and that he really was, in the Ci 
Service, people began to be relieved as week after wee 
went by and the deadly levin bolt was. not hurled fro: 
the Olympus of Simla. Anything may be forgiven to the 
man in India who makes you laugh; nothing can be for- 
given to the man in India who makes people laugh at 
you, By the latest mails Mr, Aberigh-Mackay has 
allowed his anxious friends to know that he was st 
living, and still in the Service ; nay, it was even Soren 
reported that a plan had been formed for promoting 
to a post in the Secretariat, since, said an expert, if any- 
thing will take the fun and independence out of him that 
will. We hope the news is not true, for we look forward 
with very real interest to the perusal of many another 
Indian sketch from the brilliant pen of Sir Ali 
Baba, K.C.B. 


THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO THE 
STATE. 





The Church in Relation to the State. By Edward Miller, M.A, 
London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1880, 

Mr. Miller’s work on the “ Church in Relation to the 
State” presents a singular combination of what is prac- 
tical and matter-of-fact, and of what is speculative and a 
matter of opinion. The grounds on which Mr. Glad- 
stone many years ago vindicated a State Church are 
scarcely traversed by our author, who addresses himself 
rather to the problems presented to us on the assump- 
tion that the nation has a National Church. It is from 
this point of view Mr. Miller deals with the chief principles 
and facts upon which rest the great and stirring questions 
of the domestic politics of the present day. It has been 
throughout the author’s distinct aim to apply a practical 
remedy to that disunion and disaffection in the bosom of 
the Church of England which is acknowledged on 
all hands to be a source of weakness, if not of discredit, 
to it: thus Mr. Miller attempts to combine all parties 
in the Church by suggesting methods of settling disputed 
points, founded upon the outcome and teaching of 
the past experience, as well as upon the legitimate 
development and applications of forces strictly consti- 
tutional. The historical student will find much to in- 
terest him as well as to instruct in the remarkably able 
chapters here devoted to an historical survey of the 
Anglican Church from its first plantation in this country 
to the present day. The historical researches of Haddan, 
Stubbs, Freeman, Bright, and Green have been fully 
utilised, and, with a true Catholic spirit, our author has 
drawn from Roman Catholic authorities, such as Lingard, 
evidently with a single eye directed exclusively to the 
truthfulness of the facts he narrates. There can be no 
question that in no department of Anglican history have 
there been so many important discoveries made in our 
day as in the field of ecclesiastical history, and in no 
work have we seen the light of these great gains so use- 
fully focussed as in the volume before us. The main 
remedy for the present disaffection prevalent in the 
Church herein advocated is what the author calls “ acon- 
stitutional adjustment,” although it may be fairly ques- 
tioned how far all parties will accept of such “ an adjust- 
ment.” Amongst other features of this interesting work, 
we may note the remarkable series of statistics given with 
a view to show that the Church is gaining both in num- 
bers and strength, and that Dissent is losing ground. 
This is shown by the official returns of children attending 
Church schools, and schools other than Church schools, 
in 1876, and by the returns of burials in consecrated and 
unconsecrated ground, of marriages solemnised respec- 
tively in the churches of the country and in the registrars’ 
offices, of the religious professions of men in the army— 
and even in the workhouses—the result showing that almost 
three-fourths of the population of England and Wales are 
adherents of the National Church. 
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We had oe better things from Professor Goldwin 
Smith than the inadequate and inaccurate work before 
us on the life and poetical labours of Cowper, whose 
hard lot it has been to haye been libelled by the writers 
when living and mi ented by them when dead. 
Professor Goldwin Smith is too able a man to write an 
utterly worthless book, and accordingly, notwithstanding 
its many sins of omigsion and commission, portions of 
his account of Cowper will be found equally instructive 
and entertaining from many points of view. Few will be 
disposed to question the verdict here given, that “ Cowper 
is the most important English poet of the period be- 
tween a and the illustrious group headed by 
Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley,” though few will be 
inclined to accept Mr. Smith’s prejudiced views of 
Cowper as a *sentimentalist,” presenting “a faint 
analogy to Rousseau,” and as a religious fanatic. 
When Cowper appeared as a poet, according to our 
author, the spirit of poetry had fled from the world, 
and “the throne of Spencer, Shakespeare, and Milton 
was occupied by that arch-versifier, Pope.” Of Pope, 
whose “hard glitter” is severely denounced, Mr. Smith 
evidently holds a poor opinion. But in spite of all such 
sneers, the poetry of Pope will live as long as the English 
language lives, by the very perfection of its form, for it is 
this exquisite skill in literary composition that places 
Pope in the very front rank of English classics. Now, 
it 1s not a little singular that Cowper himself may be 
here brought forward as a witness against the unfair and 
harsh judgment of our critic, for it is in this strain that 
Cowper writes of Pope: “ With the unwearied applica- 
tion of a plodding Flemish painter, who draws a 
shrimp with the most minute exactness, Pope had 
all the genius of one of the first masters.” Nor 
can we follow with any degree of patience the 
estimate the Professor gives us of Cowper’s poetical 


powers and his poetical reading. We are told in one 


place that Cowper’s “knowledge of poetry was not 
great.” This is contradicted not only by Cowper's 
“Letters,” but by his own poetry, as in his translations 
from Homer and Virgil, and his allusions in his more 
original pieces, it is clear beyond a doubt that Cowper 
studied Churchill and Milton and Prior as models; 
and the Professor himself in another passage admits that 
Cowper “ manifestly imitates the softer passages of Milton, 
whose music he compares, in a rapturous passage of one 
of his letters, to that of a fine organ.” It is impossible 
to read the “ Moral Satires” of Cowper without having 
our spirits kindled with the fiery indignation against vice 
and wrong which burns throughout them, and to feel the 
injustice of Professor Goldwin Smith’s estimate of Cow- 
per’s satirical powers, when he rashly writes “ his satiric 
whip not only has no lash, but it is brandished in the 
air.” Has the Professor ever read these “ Satires,” or, if 
30, has he clean forgotten them ? 


MATRIMONIAL BONDS. 


Matiimonial Bonds. A Novel. By Florian. John and Robert 
Maxwell. 

Examining the exterior of the volumes which contain 
the story entitled “ Matrimonial Bonds,” we notice, first, 
representations of heavy chains, the one straight and 
tense, as though with opposite forces acting at its ends, 
the other loose and entangled, as though it were being 
shaken in impatient anger. The centre of the cover is 
occupied by what appears to be a bridal wreath and veil. 
In the wreath writhes a twisted snake, with gaping mouth 
and hissing tongue. Here is deadly symbolism enough, 
when taken in connection with the title of the book, to 
make one plunge at once into the story; for no tale, 
however sad, could be sadder than the images conjured 
up by these devices. Nor are the anticipations of a 
gloomy feast in any way unfulfilled. A more melancholy 
tale we have seldom read. We turn the last page of the 
last volume, having found that not one single ray of 
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bringing that.into strong relief, and her. is to 
show the alleged inequality and injustice whi exists in 


the present law of divorce’ when considered: from the 
woman’s point. of view. ) 


situations and. plot have about them nothing of origin- 
ality, they possess a fresh attraction from the manner in 
which they are treated. Pauline Mason, the unfortunate 
heroine, marries at a very early age a Mr, Frank Dalton. 
At the time of her 
other men, and oe some. of her relatives suspected 
Mr. Dalton of not 

they were too uncertain or too apathetic to interfere 
before the ‘nuptials took place. 
came the usual process of disillusion, and the high- 








man for whom she soon loses all respect. 
point Pauline is hurried along by the cruellest path. 
Slighted by her husband, and insulted by his friends, she 
meets eventually some one whom she really loves. This is 
a Captain Grey, who is stationed with his regiment in 
Ceylon, to which island Mrs. Dalton has accompanied 
her husband. » Placed in this trying situation, tied to a 
man she hates and despises, with happiness and Captain 
Grey within reach, poor Pauline reflects bitterly upon the 
state of the law of divorce. 
moment that God desires for His people the self-infliction 
of dire torments which bigots and fanatics indulge in; 






‘will not here disclose, for fear of lessening the interest of 





light. pierces. the, enveloping. clouds of disaster whic 
brood over the: ane. The authoress fee centaie' 
use the feminine gender on the strength o 


all-her power in 


The story is one of striking interest, and while. the 


matriage she had seen hardly any 
eing as reputable as he might be, 
Soon after marriage 


spirited and noble young Pauline finds herself tied to a 
From this 


“She would not admit for a 


therefore, in dismissing Him from any share in this par- 
ticular contract, she sought for the earthly power which 
held in it so powerful a part, and she found that a religious 
superstition was alone responsible—a part of the super- 
stition which for thousands of years has held man in 
bondage, and has exacted from him an impost of mental 
and bodily suffering.” A lady holdin; these opinions is 
not at all unlikely at any moment to cast off a tie im- 
posed by so little authority. Happily, despite a shame- 
ful Zaison which Frank Dalton carries on with a native 
woman, Pauline is not driven into any retaliatory 
measures. She simply leaves her husband, and attempts 
to obtain a divorce from him. In this she fails, and gains 
only a judicial separation. This not allowing her to 
marry again, Florian asks: “ What would she be in the 
future but a nun, a most reluctant and unwilling nun ? 
And what means of escape had she from her bondage? 
None.” How Pauline subsequently meets Grey once more, 
what ensues thereupon, and what is her ultimate fate, we 


those who intend to peruse Florian’s book for them- 
selves. We think we have indicated the merits and the 
defects which may be looked for. The fact that the 
authoress lays herself out solely to attack what she con- 
siders to be a great. social injustice naturally detracts 
somewhat from the interest of the minor characters, 
These are in general little better than shadowy sketches, 
though there is evidence that under more favourable 
artistic conditions a considerable talent for character- 
drawing might be exhibited. As it is, the book will 
doubtless attract many readers, on account not only of the 
intrinsic interest of the subject, but of the vigorous and 
earnest way in which it is handled. 









SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Das Wirthshaus in Spessadt. By Wilhelm Hauff, 
Edited by A. Schlottman, Ph.D. (Pitt Press Series.) —This 
also is for the use of schools ; it is admirably edited, and we 
note with pleasure that Dr. Schlottman in his explanation 
always brings out the kinship of the English and German 
languages by reference to earlier or modern English and 
German forms as the case may be. The notes are valuable, 
and tell the student exactly what he will want to know, a 
merit by no meanscommon, Witness the countless editions 
of English classics, where in many cases the real difficulty 
that presents itself to the student is shirked, and the in- 
quiring mind is put off with a lot of desultory antiquarian 
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gossip. Dr. Schlottman a to have a rare command 
of both languages, English and German, and in all the 
‘instances we have noticed his translations are exact and 
idiomatic. — 

‘ A Short Sketch of the Peninsular War. By Walter W: 
‘Northcott, Trin. Coll. Cambrid (Edward Stanford, 
Charing Cross).—This is intended chiefly for the use of candi- 
dates for the military examinations. This epitome of Napier’s 
History of the Peninsular War will,be found very useful, not 
only to’students, but as a book of reference. The compila- 
_tion reflects credit on the author. Twenty-two plans of 
| sieges and battles are given, together with questions on the 
subject matter. 


Murby's Melody Piece-Book. (Thomas Murby and Co.)— 
The title-page tells us that the songs for school children 
contained in this curiously named collection have been com- 
piled by Rev. W. T. Denman, while the music has been 
‘revised by Thomas Murby. Mr. Denman also figures among 
‘the list of authors of the “ pieces.” It is a useful collection, 
and the use of upright lines, to show the position of the bars 
-in the music, will be most helpful to the choragus of the 
school or family. 


Murby’s Imperial Copybooks. (Thomas Murby and Co.)— 
A set of twelve copybooks of the usual progressive character, 
which, starting from upright strokes, attain to perfection in 
brief lessons in English History. We do not see any par- 
ticular merit in them. Vere Foster's original Series, or 
Marcus Ward’s, seem to us to fully supply the want, and we 
prefer their arrangement. 


Xenophon, Memorabilia Socratis. F-dited by A. R. Cluer, 
B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. (Macmillan & Co.).—The 
object of the editor has been to render such assistance as 
will enable the student of Greek to surmount by himself the 
difficulties of that language. The text is carefully annotated, 
and the notes, critical and exegetical, are full and satis- 
factory. Several additions have been made from the school 
editions of the A/emoradilia by Kihner and Breitenbach, 
and in the derivation of words the authority of Curtius has 
been mainly followed. 


Euripides, A/cestis, with Introduction and Notes by C. 
S. Jerram, M.A., late Scholar, Trinity College, Oxford. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford).—The introduction contains a 
careful criticism of the play itself, and the works of Euri- 
pides are compared with those of his predecessors. The 
text follows that presented by Kirchhoff, for the most part 
with emendations adopted by Pflugk, as edited by Reinhold 
Klotz. The notes are particularly lucid, and the work is 
turned out as perfect as all books are that issue from the 
same press. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co,)—If civilised man cannot do without cooks, 
civilised women cannot do without cookery books. Some, 
however, are pretentious and extravagant, some are simple 
and delusive. Mrs. Beeton avoids both extremes, and in the 
last issue of her portly volume small things in household 
economy as well as great are carefully and clearly ex- 
pounded. ‘The elaborate apparatus of a ceremonial feast 
and the daily round of ordinary family sustentation are 
equally provided for. Economy and variety are equally 
studied. We would suggest an addition to her little break- 
fast list, namely, kedgeree, which disposes of the hesternal 
fish in an appetising form. 


The Clergy List for 1880. (John Hall.)—This useful 
directory is as clearly arranged, as easy of reference, and as 
carefully edited as in former years. No pains appear to 
have been spared to make the volume as complete as pos- 
sible in every way. We note in particular that the 
names and addresses of the members of the Houses of 
Convocation have been printed in full in place of the 
shorter List, which has hitherto appeared. Besides this, the 
ecclesiastical changes which have taken place during the 
past year are carefully noted, and the fullest information is 
given about the new dioceses of Travancore, New Caledonia, 
and New Westminster. “ The Clergy List” in its present 
perfected form will be invaluable not only to those connected 
directly with the Church, but to the business world at large. 


Minerva. A Monthly Review. Edited by Pericles 
, | Tzikos.—The third number contains several good articles 
chiefly by Italians, and chiefly relating to Italian subjects. 
One exception is an article from the pen of Mr. Karl Blind, 
er the origin of the Passion Plays, and the earliest vestiges 
of the German drama. In the course of an interesting paper 
Mr. Blind traces the genealogical descent of the Passion 
Play—of which that at Ober-Ammergau is now the sole 
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ee a the earlier mummeries or | 
which the heathen Teutonic race were accustomed to 
out at fixed times in the year. Many illustrations are drawn 
from German customs of the present day in support of this 
view of the subject. t Li 
Practical Boat-building for Amateurs. By Adrian 
Neison, C.E, (The Bazaar Office.)\—A eucond édisiea: of 
the author’s book having been required, Mr. Dixon Kemp 
whose works on Yacht Designing and Yacht and Boat Sail. 
ing are well known in the nautical world, has undertaken the 
duties of editor of the present volume during Mr. Neison’s 
absence in America. As the title indicates, it is intended 
for the amateur boat-builder, and goes fully into designs for 
punts, clench-built skiffs, Kob Roy canoes, sailing-boats, and 
canvas canoes. It is surprising that more attempts are not 
made to develop the useful art of boat-building in our home 
workshops. Many must have experienced the difficulties of 
getting some peculiarity in design carried out for them by a 
boat-builder, whose knowledge being generally of the rule- 
of-thumb type, makes it difficult: for him to understand 
innovations. Careful study of “ Practical Boat-building ” will 
enable the amateur to carry out his own ideas and fancies, 
and to dictate with confidence to the builder. 


Degeneration. By Professor E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. 
Nature Series. (Macmillan and Co.)—As a contribution to 
the Nature Series, Professor Lankester has republished his 
paper “Degeneration,” read at the last congress of the 
British Association. It has been partially remodelled—at 
least, it would appear so, as on page 3, “these remarks are 
addressed to an Association,” &c.; and on page 11 the 
Darwinian theory is precisely stated in correction of the 
ordinary misconception, “though most of my readers know 
how imperfect and erroneous that is.” The addition of the 
illustrations and notes to the clear and useful exposition of 
the stages of development is a boon to be thankful for ; but 
it would surely have been worth while to carefully revise the 
whole, so as to present a work free from any symptoms of 
having degenerated into a popular handbook from a paper 
read before the highest biological authorities.. But these 
are only superficial blemishes of a work which will be to 
many students a valuable aid in “ the full and earnest culti- 
vation of science—the knowledge of causes.” 


Politics and Art. By T. H. Hall Caine.—The object 
with which Mr. Caine delivered a lecture that has, by its 
publication, appealed to a wider circle, is to persuade artists 
to participate in public affairs, which, it seems to him, they 
stand aloof from in a spirit of indifference. He concludes 
by wishing that a politician would appeal to the spirit of 
Liberalism to temper its worship of the present by a true 
reverence for the past. We can only hope that the latter 
well-meant appeal may be more strongly supported than its 
equally well meant, but much more futile, predecessor is in 
Mr. Caine’s pages. ry 

Shakspeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By 
Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s. Third 
Edition. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a reissue of 
Bishop Wordsworth's well-known book. Published originally 
in 1864, it is now enriched by the addition of an appendix 
containing many fresh illustrations of Shakspeare’s indebted- 
ness to the Bible; and a sermon preached by the Bishop on 
the occasion of the Tercentenary Festival held at Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1864, is now for the first time bound up with the 
main work. ; 

Grammaire des Grammaires. By Dr. V. de Fivas, M.Aé., 
F.E.1.S. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—A French grammar 
which, in spite of the existence of almost numberless publi- 
cations of the same kind, succeeds in reaching a forty-fourth 
edition needs but little fresh commendation. This reissue of 
a standard work embodies the latest decisions of the French 
Academy on all doubtful points of orthography. ‘The gram- 
matical rules are stated clearly, and at the same time briefly, 
and particular attention is paid to those points which are 
stumbling-blocks in the way of acquiring an idiomatic know- 
ledge of French. One innovation is to be commended. 
There is no attempt to teach the pronunciation of the French 
language by means of those quaint and surpassing devices 
which usually bewilder the student more than they assist 
him. It is recognised by the author of this work that the 
only way to gain a knowledge of the pronunciation of a 
foreign language is by association with those who speak it- 

Practical Trapping. By W. Carnegie (“ Moorman 





(The Bazaar Office.)—Within the compass of this s 

volume the whole art of trapping rabbits, hares, foxes, stoats, 
weasels, and all kinds of vermin, and sundry birds, is treated 
with the clearness and conciseness which come of long prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subject. The work will be of 
much service both to gamekeepers and amateur trappers. 
For snaring rabbits Mr, Carnegie prefers a modification of 
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the old toothed gin to any of the modern traps, It is stvan 
that no effective trap can be produced which, while securely 
snaring the animal, does not subject it to the severe pain 
which accompanies capture by any form of gin. The chief 
drawback to the modern traps is that they are the inventions 
of men who are quite unacquainted with the natural habits 
of the animals. The book is well illustrated with explanatory 
woodcuts. 








STRAY LEAVES, 


satintatianeees cameron 


The next meeting of the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations will take place at Berne 
on August 24, when international commercial questions, 
principally oe to negotiable securities and banking laws, 
will be considered. 

The conclusion arrived at by the committee of the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s Relief Fund is that, through the agency of 
the relief afforded, famine has been averted, and that the 
machinery of distribution has, on the whole, proved satis- 
factory. Aid is still wanted during the spring farming opera- 
tions, and in some districts up to harvest. Clothing is also 
urgently needed. Nearly 90,000/, has been received, but 
more is required to make thorough work. 

On Monday the Linnzan Society met to elect office- 
bearers for the ensuing year. This is usually a merely 
formal matter, the nominations of the council being gene- 
rally accepted without protest. Monday, however, proved 
an exception to the rule. The dureau proposed was: 
President, Professor Allman, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.; 
Treasurer, Frederick Curry, F.R.S.; Zoological Secretary, 
Edward R. Alston ; Botanical Secretary, W. T. Thistleton- 
Dyer, Assistant Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Mr. 
Dyer was, however, rejected by an overwhelming majority, 
and Mr. B. Daydon Jackson elected in his place. President 
Allman was e'ected, but only by a majority, Sir John 
Lubbock and Sir Joseph Hooker each receiving many votes. 
The event has naturally ruffled the ordinarily smooth sur- 
face of scientific society, and is likely to result in some 
important changes in the life of the venerable “ Academy,” 
which has been the scene of it. 

Paper is again on the descending scale in America, in 
which it has been helped doubtless by the movement to 
reduce the duty or put it on the free list. The New York 
and Boston publishers are willing to see it keep “ booming” 
down. 

A New York firm offers to furnish an original serial story 
of forty-one columns of nineteen and a half inches, on 
stereotype plates, to any country newspaper. It guarantees 
that the whole cost shall be less than 25 dols., and, if the 
plates are returned in good order, less than 15 dols, or 35 
cents a column. 

Crowds are being daily attracted by the sale of the library 
of the late M. Viollet-le-Duc, which is taking place at Paris. 
Two thousand six hundred francs was the price fetched by 
the famous Dictionary of French Architecture of the Tenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries ; while one thousand francs was paid 
for a work on French furniture of the Carlovingian epoch. 
eny of the books on architecture went for three hundred 

ancs. 

A novel in two volumes, by M. E. Fraser-Tytler, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co, It 
is entitled “ Grisel Romney.” ; 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s steamer Pofosi 
has arrived in London to take up her place on the fort- 
nightly direct service of the Orient line to Australia. The 
first and second saloons and engine-room of this steamer 
are lighted with Siemens’ electric apparatus, and her speed is 
such that she is expected to rival the best passages yet made 
by the steamers of the line. The Pofosi sails from Graves- 
end on June 10, completing the combined fleet of eleven 
steamers of the Orient and Pacific Companies. 

Those whose circumstances in life are so fortunate as to 
enable them to keep pheasants will be glad to learn that 
there is to be found in the Aromatic Spanish Meal, manu- 
factured by Mr. Chamberlain, of Norwich, an almost certain 


specific for the diseases to which the birds are liable during 


wet and cold hatching seasons. 

All who have occasion to delve in the mines of Blue-books 
for the ore of information, will welcome the new monthly 
publication which Messrs, W. H. Allen are about to issue. 
A specimen sheet of Oficial Papers gives examples of the 
method in which frécis of the various Parliamentary papers 
will be made accessible either for study or reference. The 
first thought is to wonder that so thoroughly useful an aid 
= publicists and journalists has not been invented 

ore. 
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The Odessa Vestnik understands that no less than three 
daily newspapers in the French age are to be shortly 
Started at Odessa. Of these the Yournal d'Odessa is a 
revival of a newspaper that suspended its existence some 
time ago, and the Z/ot/e and the Echo are new ones. As. 
the previous career of the first-named journal was not a very 
successful one, it is hard to see how three French papers 
can exist side by side at Odessa. 


The Russian literary notes this week are as under :—The 
Cossack, at last, is becoming a literary man. “ The Diary 
of a Don Cossack (Dnevnik Donskago Kazaka), 1877-1878,” 
is the title of a work by Mr. C. P. Polooshkin, a member of 
that celebrated horde, describing his adventures during the 
Turkish war. ‘Tourgenieff is ee a warm reception at 
Moscow. Prince Mestchersky has published the first volume 
of a work entitled “Contemporary Russia in the Writings 
of Foreigners.” The first part is entitled “ The Old and the 
New.” M. Berezin has st a translation of Captain 
Colomb’s “ Marine War Game.” Colonel Venukoff is pub- 
lishing “Recollections of the Caucasus” in the Russian 
Archives, which also contains the “ Travelling Experiences 
of a Dutchman.” The title of M. Nemerovitch-Dant- 
chensko’s new novel is “Far Away.” V. A. Novikoff is 
writing the history of the nobility of the province of Ufa. 
M. Zabelin’s “ History of Russian Life from the Earliest 
Times” is a great success, Pushkin’s memorial at Moscow 
will be inaugurated next week. 


The Russian journalistic notes this week are as follows : 
The Moscow Gazette is stated to have received permission 
to despatch a special correspondent to the seat of war beyond 
the Caspian, A curious libel case is reported from the 
Baltic Provinces. A schoolmaster, named Tennyson, pub-. 
lished a short time ago a series of articles in the Riga. 
Zeitung, embodying the folk-lore of the district. An archi- 
tect thought that one of these popular tales was a fabricated 
one levelled at him, and brought an action against Tennyson. 
This resulted last week in a sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment against the schoolmaster, who is preparing to appeal 
against it at St. Petersburg. The Riga School Board has 
decreed that any schoolmaster or teacher contributing or 
writing to a newspaper without its permission shall be ex- 
pelled from his post. The Censor, Senator Abaza, has been 
appointed member of Melikoff’s Executive Commission. 
The Russo-Armenian journal 7yood, published at Tiflis, has 
come to grief with its seventh number. During its short 
career it only succeeded in attracting 33 subscribers, and the 
editor says that his receipts from the circulation and sale by 
weight of the numbers published amounted to 16 roubles and 
80 copecks (about £2), while the net loss was 816 roubles 
(£102). Nearly all the leading Russian papers have enjoyed 
the exceptional privilege of being allowed to send their own 
reporters to take notes at the great Nihilist trial of Dr. 
Weimer at St. Petersburg this week. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


mee! eee George.-—Twenty-one Days in India, or the Tour of Sir Ali 

Baba, K.C.B. W. H. Allen and Co. , 

Addey, Thomas.—Bee-Keeping for Amateurs. Bazaar Office. 

Ansted, D. T.—In Search of Minerals. Natural History Rambles Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. i 

Ante 5 Homes, and How to Farnish Them. Sylvia’s Home Help Series. 


k, and Co. 
Bastian, H. Charlton, F.R.S.—The Brain as an Organ of Mind. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 
Bowen, H. Courthope.—Simple English Poems. 
Classes. Part 1V. C. Kegan Paul and Co. - 
Buildon, Bellyse.--The Spirit of Nature. J. and A, Churchill. | ae 
oe. a, of.—The Origin of the World. Society for Promoting Christian 
nowledge. 
Chambers’ English Poe's. Book VI. W. and P. Chambers. 
Cook, M. C.—Ponds and Ditches. Natural History Rambles. 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Egypt for the Egyptians. Cecil Brooks and Co. ai. 
Eikon Basilike, New Edition. Preface by C. M. Phillimore. James Parker 


and Co. 
Falk, H. E.—A Winter Tour Through India, &c. Longmans and Co. 
Findlay, Cecilia.—Cross Purposes. Marcus Ward and Co. 

braham.—Of English Dogges. A Reprint. Bazaar Office. 


English Literature for Junior 


Society for 


Fleming, A 4 
Florian.—Matrimonial Bonds. 3 vols. Griffith and Farran. 
Guizot, M.—History of France. Vol. VI.. Sampson Low and Co. 


Hand, Dr.—ésthetics of Musical Art. Translated by W. E. Lawson. 2nd 
Edition. William Reeves. : : 

Harris, James.—The Everlasting Kingdom. Elliot Stock. 

Lawson, J. A—The Wandering Naturalists. Remington and Co, 

Leyland, R., F.R.G.S.—Round the World. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Lloyd, Francis. —Extension of Empire. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 2 

Lloyd, Rev. — History in Germany. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. : 

Pritchard, H. B.—-George Vanbrugh’s Mistake. 3 vols. Sampson Low and 


rt of the Duchess of Marlborough’s Irish Relief Fund. J. Atkin- 


so .. Dublin. ; 
Seguin, L. J.—The Country of the Passion Play. Strahan and Co. 

Shelley, Selections Som, * oe &, Seoehe Mec Co. 

St fa Demoiselle : ue Series. arcus ; 

Tor Genel. By the Author of Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal. Griffith and 


Farran. soa 
Wallace, Edwin, —Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle. 2nd Edition. James 
Park id Co. 
Wheeler, O.E.—Practical poecegne Part II. Bazaar Office. 
Williams, J.—Learchus. Wyman a 
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SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Turspay.—3 P.M. ’ Institation: “American Political Ideas.” John 
830P.M. Society of Biblical A : “The Site of the 
tien, RE Jews.” Tenet -Colonel 
" Inctitution : “Sacred Books of the Early Budd- 
| ” “T, W. Rhys Davids, Esq. 
8 P.M. ~ ae, 
Fripay.—3 p.m. Royal United Service institution: “The Defence of Our 
‘Auncalien Colonies.” Rear-Admiral H. 
8 p.m. et Society : ‘‘ Some Differences between the Speech 
of Edinburgh and London.” D. B. gue, M.A. 
9 P.M, age Institution; ‘‘ Fashion in ty. 


SATURDAY.--3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Dramatists before Shakespeare.’ 
, “Prbfessor Motley. a 


THURSDAY.—3 P.M, 








—_—— 


POISONS ON THE TOILET TABLE.—The Chemical Lecturer to 
the London Hospital; in his amusing discourse on ‘‘ Fast Colours,” pointed out 
the evils arising from the use of some of the so-called hair restorers and dyes, 
certain of which contain metallic poisons highly injurious to the system of the 
consumers. The use of such obnoxious articles is really unnecessary, since a 
thoroughly efficient and at the same time harmless preparation, viz., Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil, has been extensively used for upwards of eighty years.—Sold by 
chemists and perfumers in usual four sizes. 

Joun _BRINSMEAD AND Son’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 
Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18 WiGMORE 
Street, London, W. 

PERFECT DAYLIGHT.—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS supersede gas 
in day time, and improve natural daylight. ‘They can be adapted to any window, 
fanlight, skylight, area light, &c., wherever natural light is impeded, owing to 
the bad construction of premises.or the proximity of walls or buildings. They 
will be found to promote health, comfort, and economy. They can also be used 
as screens or blinds, and at the same time they act as daylight diffusers. More 
than 30,000 are in use in London alone. For prospectuses, address two stamps 
to E, Chappuis, patentee and manufacturer, 69 Fleet Street. 
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The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6a.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN 


IN. 13. Professor OWEN. 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 


14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 


3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. = Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
6. CHARLES R 18, The M 


ost Rev. Dr, TRENCH. 
: 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.C. ° 
ROBERT BROWNING. _ |20. A. G SWINBURNE~ | 

The Very Rev. CHARLES J. |2r. Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, 

VAUGHAN, D.D. Fs ans 
10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,|22. Dr.. HOOKER. 
.C.L., LL.D. 23, H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. | 
12. GEORGE MACDONALD. __| 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J: R. SEELEY, M.A. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 7s. 7a.3. 
three months, 35. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Bach page..........49 00 Page facing matter £9 °° 
Inside page ......... 800 Half page «0646 400 
Quarter page ........ 200 Per inch, single col. 0 8 © 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


F.& 0. OSLER, 








Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights... 


Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan-. 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library.. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


IVES FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 
Music, Drawings, Plans, Specifications. This Copying Process has 

been adopted by Her Majest ’s Government, who have paid the inventor (Mr. 
Fellows) £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
me tedious washing off. Negatives available for years. Fuil particulars post 
ree. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 24 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


BILIN WATER. 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL, 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS for INDIGESTION. 
Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 
Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duke oF _ TECK. 
“* White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879. 

“ Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck....that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being thoroughly, 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and the Bilin Digestive Pastils. 
—I have, &c. “Ricnarp. J. G. FREEBORN. 

Prices : 100 small bottles, 4os.; 50 large bottles, 25s. _ Pastils in 1s. and 2s 
boxes. —Bilin_Water Depét, 27 King Street, Cheapside, 

Retail of all Chemists. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT: 


BAG, tos. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. ry rps: elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. ey 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 
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May 29, 1880. THE EXAMINER: 


THE ORIENT © STEAM NAVIGATION 
‘COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862, 1867, and. 1877, scale the liability 
of the Shareholders is: limited to the amount of their Shares. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, | £1, 000, 000, in 100, 000° SHARES of £10 EACH. 
Issue of 24,000 Shares, on which £8 per Share is now to be called up. 


Managers—Messrs. Pr. Guunie & Co., asd Messrs. Anbexson, ANDERSON & Co., which firms at present consist of 


Freverick Green, Esq. CHarces Ernest Green, it. | — AnpeErson, Esq. ALEXANDER GAvIN ANDERSON, Esq. 
Apam Stuart Kerretwett, Esq. Tuomas Lane Devitt, Esq as. Geo, SKELTON ANDERSON, Esq. WitutaM RicHarp AnpDERsON, Esq. 
Bankers ~Messrs. Barctay, Bevan, Tritton,& Co., 54 Lombard Street, London; Messrs. Wixtiams, DrAcon, THORNTON & Co. 20 Birchin Lane, 
London ; Messrs, ARTHUR Hrywoop, Sons & Co., Liverpool. 

Brokers—Messrs. Foster & Diggrawarte, 27 Austin Friars, London; Messrs. G. & T. Irvine, 7 India Buildings, Fenwick Street, Lisepteh, 








: Solicitors—Messrs. PARKER & Co., St. 


Auditor—Joun Younc, Esq. (Messrs. Turquand, Youngs & Co.), 41 Coleman Street, London- 


Michael’s Alley, Corahill, London. 
’ Secretary -Si.as Waymoutn, Esq. 





OFFICES :-—13 FENCHURCH 


AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 





The ‘Managers of the Orient we Navi _ Company, Limited, offer 
for subscription 24,000 Shares of pany ~ a each, representing 
£240,000; which, with 36,000 shares loose Meued, will constitute an issue of 
£600,000 out ofthe t authorised capital of £ 1,000,000. 


The Company. was formed on the reth February. 1878, as a private 
Company (no hing being paid for good-will, nor by way of quareeen money), to 
acquire and carry on the t Line of then running ‘een London : 
aaa Australia, and sinenilie-te engage in, and develop, oa ee oo sauole with 
Australia. 
The requirements of the trade are now such that it has been determined to 
ive the undertakin Stoke more public character, and to offer for public subscrip- 
tion a portion of its 
New Articles of Asiochsiben of the Onteteny sae have accordingly been recently 
adopted, removing restrictions on the transfer of Shares contained in the original. 
Articles, and effecting other in the constitution of the Company, ren- 
dered necessary by the intended increase in its capital, and the enlargement of 


its constituency. 
The Steamships belonging to the Company are the “ Lusitania,” ‘‘ Chim- 
borazo,” “‘ Cuzco,” ‘* Garonne,” and “Orient,” in all 20,783 tons register, 
besides a steam tender in Australia. The first four of these Vessels were bought 
from the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, at the outset of the Orient Com- 
pany’s operations, and the “ Orient” was built and engined for the Company in 


1878-79 by Messrs. John Elder and Co., of Glasgow. 


The only liabilities of the Company, besides ordinary current: accounts, are 
£93,850 raised on debentures at ) 20d cent. interest, and 3000 on . eee 
able, the greater part of which latter amount consists 0 
money not yet due. 

The Company’s first steamer was d tched on March 7, 1878. From that 
date to December 31, 1879, the nett earnings of the Company, after —= 
preliminary and working e including maintenance and insurance, 
yielded the sum of £55,996, out which ’s 2,345 has been carried to Reserve, 
and the balance paid in interest and divi ideo. 


The sailings of the Orient Line were at intervals of six weeks in 1877; of 
one calendar month in 1§78; and every four weeks, with occasional extra sail- 
ings, in 1879. In January, 1880, the Company commenced, in conjunction with 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, a regular Fortnightly Service between 


England and Australia. 

By the terms of the a nepnaen the two yo Danpanien for this purpose, 
the number of Steamers w Increase of Capital be entitled to run in the 
Line is defined, and the cledee tecreea tal is intended to enable the 
Orient Company to take up in due time the full share reserved to them, and 
to keep pace with the of their trade, by building new Steamers and 
otherwise developing the 


The import and export trade of the Australasian Colonies for the year 1878 
(the latest for which official returns are yet published) amounted to 494,742,703. 


It is estimated that nearly oaks ooo will be realised from the exports of the 
Colonies this year in excess of ich they yielded in the preceding s:ason, 
in consequence mainly of the great rise in the value of wool and other products, 
and the large wheat surplus, 

The export of fresh frozen meat is likel 
the Company’s earnings. A number of a tions for space have already been 
received, and the necessary refrigerating machines are about to be fitted in the | 
steamers to enable them to carry the meat on freight. 

The steamers of the Line are now regularly carrying mails for a merel 
nominal remuneration, but the time cannot be t when the authorities will 
recognise the policy and justice of paying adequately for so important a public 
service, 

The Colonial International Exhibitions of the present and of last year must 
Stimulate the trade and bring the Colonies into closer relations with En, England 
and the Continent of Europe. 


The power which a service of steamers by itself exerts in creating new traffic 
is well known, and the Australian trade is proving no exception to the rule. 


The direct service of the Orient Line, consisting of first-class steamers 
sailing regularly at moderate intervals both y rte, oc routes, has become 
a necessary link between England and her Aus’ Colonies. Mercantile 
business is now to a great extent arranged so as to use the steamers, and the 
travelling public at both ends have learned by experience the advantages which 
iy. offer to passengers, as proved by the large numbers in which they use the 








y to yield an important addition to 





’ May 21, 1880. 


Considering the vast area of fertile land available for cultivation in these 

Colonies, the salabrity of of the climate, and the wealth realised by those who 

have already settled there, it is evident that the better class of emigrants from 

the old Coury must be more and more ee to these magnificent 
In view of the 


considerations, i bite that th 
sii tena peceig Mall tal ae ne ons, i issu the Compan oe 


The Managers at present hold 10,350 Shares, and by their ro with 
the Company mentioned below are bonnd to hold oat lean than 5,000 Shares 


| ‘territories. 


| while they continue in the office of managers. . 


On the 36,000 Shares already issued, £8 Share is at present 
A similar sum is to be paid up om the 24,000 Shares now offered. in the ie ae 
ents, viz. :— 
4&t to be paid on application. 
&t ” ” 
42 ” » September 30, 1880. 
(£2.. yy .' » December 31, 1880. 
42 =» ow March 31, 1882. 
Shares of the present issue will rank for dividend according to the amount 
called and paid from time to time. 


The calls may be in advance, and interest at cent. per annum 
will be allowed ee so anticipated, - so a 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and if a smaller. 
number of shares be allotted than applied for, the surplus of the deposit will be 
applicable to the payment.of the amount due on allotment. If any instalment is 
not duly paid the allotment will be :liable to » and. payments pre- 


viously made to forfeiture. 

Applications for shares must be made in the accompanying form, and 
delivered, with the deposit of £1 per share, to the bankers. 

Prospectuses and Forms of A tion may be obtained at the Com S, 
Offices, 13 Fenchurch Avenue ; of the Comply ’s Bankers and Bee 


In compliance with the Act of ete | it is necessary to mention the 
following contracts, which are in the hands of the Company’s Solicitors :— 


DaTEs 





of the one part. 
Co. ‘of the aies 


January 21, 1878.... Mand Messrs An Steam ee ey, 
t pdeas. Bubétponi: Anderson and Co. of the one part, and 
Messrs. F. Green and Co. of the other 


878....| Messrs. Anderson, 
ee cop aak Ga. of the one 


January 28, 1878... 


2 Trustee for the y) 4 other part. 

October 28, 1879....| The Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited, and 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 

April 27, 1880......- The Orient Steam ae eee > Limited, of the 
one part, and Messrs. n wat 'Co., and 
Messrs. F. Green and Co., of of the other 





13 Fenchurch Avenue : 
London, May 21, 1880, 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the Managers of the Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs. 

, being at the rate of £1 per Share on the Shares now applied 
for, I hereby request you to allot to me Shares of the new issue of 
24,000 Shares of £10 each in your Company, and I agree to accept such Shares, 
or any smaller number that you mdy allot to me, and to pay 41 per Share on 
allotment, and all other calls thereon, as set forth in the Prospectus, dated 


wary in full eee ee eeeeserweseseeeteees 
s Signature. Seeeeeeeeeeeereereeeeeeeeee eeeeeeetee 
Profession 


Address eeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeene eveceseeceoee eeeeereee 


eeaeee COSA OMOT HR SS CORD CO DECCe eeeerereeeee 
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coh anal Na Nee 


THE FIRST 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Gro. A. Cox, Esq., Peterborough, President and General 


Rosert Cowans, Esq., Montreal. (Manager. 
} ~ In CANADA— . R. Dunpas, Beg. Lladeny. 
; oBT. JAFFRAY, Esq., Toronto. 
Lewis Ross, Esq., Port Hope. 
' Henry Grissetr, Esq. g 
i In LONDON, England—4 Uticx Ratrn Burke, Esq. | Director. 
t Epwarp Hatsry, Esq., Corresponding 


Office of Company in. ool :—Port Hope, Ontario. 
_. Office of Company in London :—77 Cornhill, E.C.. 
if Solicitors, in London :—Messrs. Bircuiam & Co., 26 Austin Friars. 








ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Directors of the Company invite Subscriptions for the above Bonds at 
the price of £90 per £100 Bond, payable by instalments as follows :— 
5 on Application, 
25 ,, Allotment. 















30 ,, 1st July. 
30 ,, 1st August, less a discount of ros. upon the amounts pre- 
_— viously paid. 
£90 
Or at the option of the Subscriber. 
£5 on Semmens. 
and 84 on Allotment. 
£89 








THE NEW WORK BY LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


On Thursday next (June 3), will be published, 
price 10s. 6d., 


MEMORIES OF MY EXILE. 
By LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


; *,* This important work relates to the period when the Italian 
Kingdom was being established, and gives the Secret Treaties and 
details of the understanding between England, the Emperor Napoleon, 
and Count Cavour. 


CASSELL, PetrerR, GALPIN & Co., London ; and all Booksellers. 





















Ready in a few days, price 6s. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


By WILLIAM SAUNDERS, 
Author of “Through the Light Continent,” &c. 







Containing a History of the DissoLuTION, The MANIFESTO, 
PARTY LEADERS, Special Biographies of our New Members, 
ELECTION INCIDENTS, &C. 


CASSELL, PeTTER, GALPIN & Co., London; and all Booksellers. 







THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


For JUNE 1880, price 2s. 6d. 


England and Russia in Asia. By Professor A. Vambéry. 
' The Method of Zadig. By Professor Huxley. 
: Fiction—Fair and Foul. by — Ruskin. 
Some Indian Suggestions for India. By Syed Ameer Ali. 
Our National Art Collections. By J. C. Robinson. 
Familiar Conversations on Modern England : Hl. By Karl Hillcbrand. 
Programme of Reforms for ‘Turkey. By Edwin Pears. 
Landscape Painting. By Sir Robert Collier. 
The Conservative Party and the late Election: a Sequel. By T. E. Kebbel. 
The Crisis in Indian Finance. By Samuel Laing, M. P. 
The Indian Budget Estimates. By Lieut.-Gen. Richard Strachey, R.E., F.R.S. 
ors and Nurses. 1—By Dr. Octavius Sturges. 2—By Dr. Seymour 
Sharkey. 3—By Miss Lonsdale. 































C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., London. 





THE EXAMINER. 


Authorised by an Act of the - Legislative 
' Assented to iith 


Interest payable half-yearly in London, at the Banking House of Messrs. 
! GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, 


H PRINCIPAL PAYABLE AUGUST 1, 1907. 
INTEREST COUPON DUE FEBRUARY 1, 1881. 


‘ dime ndieleh 2 tk ca 
; 





May .29, 1880. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY OF CANADA. 


ISSUE OF £150,000 FIVE. PER CENT. PREFERENCE FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS, : 


(RANKING AS A PRE-PREFERENCE CHARGE UPON THE LINE) 


Assembly of Ontario, 


43 Victoria, 
March, 1880. 


& CO., Lombard Street. 





This issue of Bonds is made for the purpose of ae the floating 
debt of the Company, for the more complete equipment of the Railway, and for 
the provision of terminal facilities. ee 

ubject to the liens of Municipalities, not exceeding in the total £1,800 per 
annum, and to ss <peeet. these Bonds will be the first charge upon the 
whole ee ‘* real and personal, existing and at any time hereafter required, 
and all extensions made or to be made thereof, and the franchises of the said 
Company,” and are at the rate of £1,050 only per mile. . 
he gross traffic earned by the Railway in 1878 was £51,100, and in 1879 
was £53,000, while for 1880 (the increase up to May 14 being 44 per cent.) 
£60,000 at the least, is a reliable estimate. Taking working expenses, together 
with the prior Municipal lien charges, at an outside figure of 70 per cent., the 
nett revenue was in 1878, £15,400; 1879, £16,000 ; and may be taken for 1880 at 
£18,000 a while, for the annual service of the Bonds now issued, £7,500 only is 
require 
~ Applications for Bonds will be received at the Company’s Office, 77 Cornhill ; 
and by Messrs. Giynn, Mitis, Currie & Co., Lombard Street, where the 
necessary forms of application can be obtained. . : 

Failure to pay any instalment at the due date will render all previous pay- 
ments liable to forfeiture.: RP hogs 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit paid will be returned 
ee | agp gen bw = a Vee od amount - a be os — that 
applied for, the surplus of the deposit money wi appropriated to the pay- 
ment due on allotment. Provisional Certincates will be ened in the first 
instance, to be exchanged when fully paid up for the Bonds. y 

The control of the Railway is now vested in the Bondholders, they having 


votes in ct of their Bonds, and being also the owners of the bulk of the Share 
Capital. holders of the present issue of Bonds will likewise have votes. 


a present Directors are the elected representatives of the Bond and Share- 
olders. 


A preference in the allotment will be given to the Shareholders and Bond- 
holders of the Company. 





PRICE 8&2. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for JUNE. 


The Peasant-Proprietor Craze. By W.| Living by the Wits. 
Cham S 


bers. Butter. z 

Tramways. Bonaparte and Josephine. By W. C. 
The Eviction. The Verne Citadel. : 
Clever Married Women. Recollections of an Equestrian 
A Story of Aden Harbour. Manager. 
Illusive Visions. Making Amends. 
Professional Robbers of the Peshawur | The Audiphone. 

Valley. Professor Nordenskjéld and the North- 
The Fate of the Spanish Armada. East Passage. 
My Little Sweetheart. Some Singular racters. 


The Montk: Science and Arts. 
Fleuss, the Diver. - 
Four Poetical Pieces. 
A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
By D. Curistiz Murray. Chapters XVII.—XXI. 


The Influence of Women. 
Photographic Progress in 1879. 
Man-Eating Tigers. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


MACMILLAN’S : MAGAZINE, 
o. 248. 


FOR JUNE. Price rs. 











Contents of the Number. 
. He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters XXVI.— 
XXVIII. 


~~ 


Harman Blennerhassett. By A. G. Bradley. 

The Sculptures on the Facade of St. Mark’s, Venice. By Jean Paul Richter. 
Some Thoughts on Shelley. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

Her Last Letter. By Lady Lindsay of Balcarres. 

A Learned Lady of the Sixteenth Century. By M. Creighton. 

. A Lost Poem by Edmund Spenser. By Sebastian Evans. 

England and Russia. By Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart. 


SYorey y 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


— 








Rejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 
directed envelope is enclosed. 

Advertisements for insertion in the current week's ** EXAMINER” 
should reach the Office, 136 Strand, not later than Four o'clock on 
Thursday Afternoon, 

The ‘* EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two 
o'clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 
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NEW STORY. BY HENRY. JAMES, JUN, 





NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE Sor FUNE 


contains the First Part of a New Story entitled 


ASHINGTON SWUARE By Henry 


Author of ‘‘ Daisy Miller,” “‘ The Europeans,” &c. 
will be riideerabed by Mr. Du Maurier, : 


— 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 246, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JUNE. 
With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Mavaeirr and W. SmMact. 

CONTENTS. 

Washington — By Henry James, Jun. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapters I. to VI. 

Henry David Thoreau : his Character and Opinions. 

Cottagers and Cottages. 

The Guinea Box. In Two Chapters. By James Payn. 

The Eyrbyggja Saga. 

The Cook’s Oracle. 

Cabinet- Making. 


* White Wings: a Yachting Romance. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 
XXXV. to XX XVII. 


London: SMITH. ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
t. What can a Liberal Government do for Turkey? By an Eastern Statesman. 
2. The Public Letters of John Ruskin, D.C.L. By an Oxford Pupil. 
3- The French Republic and the Catholic Church. By Edmond Scherer. 
4- On Ants. By Ellice Hopkins. 
5. The Election and the Eastern Question. By E. A. Freeman, LL. D., D.C.L. 
6. Greek Christian Inscriptions. By the Rev. George T. Stokes. 
7. The Rule of the Purse. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
8. The Age of Balzac. By W.S. Lilly. 
g. Contemporary Books. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 


Scientific inion tans as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
VALUE. > BRYCE: IGH Mineralogist, go Great Russell Street, 


a LIFE: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


LIFE 
Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad, 


LIFE 





Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Weck by the best’ 


Writers. 


LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
‘~z/ contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


T cs Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 


Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
Prize Gold ie Acar Street, Carine Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 


First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ** Extracts of Meat and nutritious ions generally.” 


k OFF ‘S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 


OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF. =Especially adapted 


for invalids who can take no other form of n 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 


who have to fast long. 


K OPFs CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 


Eeboweret or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 


Tn tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


Kors PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow Bones. 


re a a 
K ORFS COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 


serviag the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


K OFF ’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 
With and without Milk and Su 


The Above Pre tio gt 
Seonmden Wak para’ <7 ae oe by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 


KOPFs EXTRACT OF - MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Staeet, Cuarinc Cross. 


THE PEAMINGT 









LYCEUM. PHEATHRE 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvinc. 
E VERY EVENING (excepting Saturday, May 29, 





and the ‘Saturdays in cond Sh 7. 45, Merchant of Venice ter 
qaating with the pe Trial. you. » a Willa int ied Miss E 
“fiiss Elen Terry; Count Mri 
feck, iain a ar rf very Satureny 
Ae will be pe the Bells” 


(Matthias, Mr. tr Irving) and * nig NY, 


YCEUM.—MORNING PERFORMANCES, May 


and every Saturday during June at 2 o'clock. “The Merchant of 
Venice,” Shylock, r. irviag | Portia, iss Ellen Terry. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 


BW SADLER’S WELLS (200 yards from the 
1).—Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 
No mat irst time in Eng'and, Joaquin Miller’s famous play, to-night, at 8, 


HE DANITES, so-called because it describes the 


efforts of two men (nteh bers of a society, who, like the sons of Dan, 
dedicated their lives to vengeance) to exterminate a family named Williams. The 
story of the play is based on the adventures of the last remaining member of this 

oomed race, and gives a striking picture of life in the far West as described in 
the sketches of Bret Harte. 


OUNTAIN RANGES of CALIFORNIA and the 
LOG-CABINS of the MINERS, painted from models sspemeting the 
actual places where the incidents were supposed to have occurred, has 
er, by Thomas W. Hall and assistants. —Sandy, a miner, Mr. M‘Kee 
kin ; Nancy Williams, an orphan, Mrs. M‘Kee Rankin. - 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—This Evening. Special 
Notice.—As the first scene of THE DANITES is essential for t aay 
to be understood, Mrs. Bateman most respectfully begs the audience to be 
seated at the rise of the curtain, Eight o’clock. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


EXCELSIOR, 


FOR 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 
Prepared and Exported only by 
JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, i is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The New Book, containing mew ¢reatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 4879, i is now - 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Fheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 


r it te med he 





— 


CAYCAR 





Price 1s. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 


THE HIGH- CHURCH CONFESSIONAL : 


AN EXPOSE. 
By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. 


** Never came ¢cross such a scathing exposure. +» . . Heartily wish it a wide 
circulation.” — The Rock. 
An “able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.”—Zar/ of Chic hester. 
From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 


ST. PAUL'S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Rew, London, E.C. 
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BRAND AND ©CO.’S| GRATEFUL LON LSETIES 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF ‘BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD ‘EVERYWHERE: ' 


SoLe ApprEss.—No. 11 LitTLe STANHOPE STREET, — 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


1% NELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 1 3 and 18 
ba 








ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
th room, with hot and cold cuner-eanelins good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ 6 seremons. £80 and £70 are 
annum. No. 13 is detached. Or both may id. — y to Messrs. PO 
Solicitors, 1 ee ee Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOT , Agents to the Estate, 
224 en A 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S,_ 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 





Oxrorp Street, W. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance’ and Annuities. 








FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 





CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID oococdsececececsieowecses £8,534, 800 
ANNUAL REVENUE ...ccccccseoce Cees ecccccvecccecce e 

INVESTED FUNDS.....«- 40wede sd eX ovedecccce¥ivces 9,330°0 0 
PoLictes ISSUED last & years ....c.sesceesssseesesses 4,600,000 





NEW TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Much Lower than the usual Rates, and effecting a Saving of £4 to £8 per 
annum to a £1,000 Policy Holder, with participation in Profits, and without 
restriction as to Place of Residence. 


AGE. ccsceee 25 30 «35 4° 45 50 55 60 
PREMIUM .. 375. 425. 478. 558. 675. 825. 1025. 1308. 





{ LONDON: 5s LOMBARD STREET; and 48° PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


. JOHN.J.. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


‘Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
a OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 2@ PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SECOND-HAND’ BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND ,.FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchasesof Rare, EAkLy PrinTep, AND Curious Works, 
Liprary Ebitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. , 


ABERDEEN: GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful, Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 








LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRE ADU weA LINE. 


It gives instant relief in pendathe, sea, - bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of complaints, fevers, sma i, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalisi ie ood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. , 


HAVE _IT_IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


PASE ARe BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 

Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
~~ Bros, Ivory Works, 11 i Street, London, W.C. The 
) Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and ‘Tables 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 









| SEP Pas. 


(BREAKFAST) a 


OS OR 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 





57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, ‘LONDON, " 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclostd by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 


“ Jan. 1877. 
“‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
“ By Appoin tment Surgeon-Deatist to the Queen, 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 
Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, im a cer- 
tificate to Mr; G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street,. 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust-, 
‘ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of- 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” ; 





THE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY. SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY ‘AND NAVAL rar 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters. 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 85. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Female 
complaints.—On the mothers of England devolve mach and serious 

setsamaibiiien 7 in securing for oes daughters robust health ; ene alas? 
thoughtlessly soceient _ culpable ifulness at a particular period of life, 
when all-important chan e place in the female constitution, u 

ment of which de tt future happiness or misery. Holloway’s. Pills, 
especially if aided —! the | intent have the happiest effect in esta 
those functions, upon the due performances of w health and even life i 
depend.. Mother and daughter may safely use these “powerful 
remedies without consulting anyone, Unley adopted as tbe one 
remedy for female complaints, these Pills never fail , never weaken the aes 
and always bring about the desired result. 


BLAIR'S. GOUT PILLS. | 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. ~ 


. ‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills sequal no restraint of diet during their tise, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by- all Chemists, at 
18. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


_* 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
‘‘ A most delicious and yaluable article.”—Standard, 


Fry’s 
COCOA. 





GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT: 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
J. 8 FRY and SONS. 


FRryY’s 
COCOA. 
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23 Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY : 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


EPFERS QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 
dispels languor and Z pression, fortifies “The, digestive scunet, te be 
iseaass, scrofalous tesdencten, Sic’, ‘Tie whcle Rams nea 


Poppers Tonic, the mental faculties brightened. a a ae 


trengthened, and a return to robust health certain. 
Sold Chemists everywhere. The name at J. Petuutont is on the label.” ‘There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and ‘PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


qt io a. cateoseed from cpeia, bil roots, is -_ — instead < tee 

pi omel for the cure ja, cana s 

gestion of the liver, which are aoe ly the shonkdevs, head-acha, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, aoa a in the morning, giddi- eid 

ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. 

slu liver in motion, very ‘slightly acts on the bowels, giving z sense =a 

and comfort within 24 hours, _It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only iby J: PEPPER, Bedford oe ‘London, 
whose name is on every label. “ Bot Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR’ HAIR IR URESTORER 

ans hair, and in a few days y bring back the 

natural colour. ect is superior to that nen ty b a direct dye, and 

does not injure Pelee shin, It produ uces a perfectiy natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. ene for ao scurf and ea growth of néw 

Sulphur bein 5, Eo epi iced Se or its stimulating, sansiiig, bealthfutinction on the 

hair glands, oe ’S RESTORER is ae recommen It is most 

apd neves fails in its. action. No other hair dressing is 

requisite. "Youn Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 

Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA oor Jer E. By] 
using this delicious Aromatic. Dewitt of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivo It is 5 ana con —— and 
ially | useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sol ~~ 

ait Che themists, Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


*“ CULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An Bactast Meahs 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely .any.eription 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fades awa — 
if it seems t cure. Ordi pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roug' 
vanish as if b by magic ; whilst a enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however dee y rooted they may be, ‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule ‘which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
— ee ofthe skin, ‘‘ Sulpholitie” Lotion is sold by most Chemists.’ 

ottles, 2s 


* wasting 


Orchestral. dron Frame Piand.—\"sn'sck's.sene"™ 
shestral Iron Frame Piano. = Her nara be 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. yee ge. 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piand.—} ‘rechaniea arrangencet 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano, —} Speties the great want of 


is musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


TIC-SAN O. 


y | TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
: _ for NEURALGIA, 
| RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
| SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 


NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES.’ 


TIC-SANO is the cure for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, Gout, 
Sciatica, Gravet, Lumsaco, Sick and Nervovs Heap- 
ACHE, as proved by, numerous unsolicited testimonials, 
is a vegetable remedy ; 3 can be taken by both 
and old, and by persons of the most delicate ccadhalien with- 
out change of diet. 
_ is the ORIGINAL SPEcIFIc for the above complaints ; 
it has been tried and approved of by the Medical | Profession 
and has been spoken favourably,of by the Public P. 
TIC-SAN 2 %. 
“ Undoubted remedy. ”_Civit Sereffe Gazette, 
“* A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”— forning Post. 
“A most wonderful and sure cure.”— Morning Advertiser. 
“‘ Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.” 
Court Fournal. 
TIC-SAN 0 ss the. _bload, strengthens the system, and so 
the diseases the flesh is heir to. 


. Beware of ‘Aiea and ASK for TIC-SANO. 


- 


— 15, thd., 25. 34., 48. 6d., = 11s. per Bottle. Of all the principal 


. "> a ORE & CO., 25 Old Jewry, E.C., Sole Agents, # 


WORDSWORTH'S “COCA” LEAF 
(REGISTERED), - 





oe . Or, CHEMICAL FOOD of. HEALTH. 
eile haath ily bilan alka! 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS } 10 w:tig snipe ont pp Bam Pt, 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S i 


EINGSTON LOTION. 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient. fay 6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. _ 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks, 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor rans and is not a salve. 
ease LOTION, being in-a liquid form, ean be used many hour of 


e day. ] 
KINGSTON LOTION i is invisible immediately upon application, and, anlike 


other p tions, has not any unpleasant smel 
KINGSTON LOTION, , forwarded to any address free from observation for 





-RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY GURED by W. R. W.-WRIGHTF. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tio; Dolereux 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. ; 
RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, iad 
after all other ama have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the. best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
RHEUMATIC OILS ane cyl in bet 

are sold in bottles at 2s. 1.» 58. 6a., os. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured ae ewe RW. “WRIGHT, 

NEWINGTON, HULL. 

RHEVMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
rene = do not dnote the sufferer to make any change from his 


or labo 
RHEUMATIC OILS. are the "friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than-any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces, 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


Sleeplessness, affords Immediate Relief, and 
cases effects a permanent Cure. 


Sold only in Bottles, 2s. 9¢., 5s., 115., and 21s., ‘of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
6 Sloane Street, London, , 


* “Patentees of the New “ Washable ” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 14s, 6d. each. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVES. from which nearly all 

' diseases have t exert a never 

i ; i eakee over the vital forces 





| ee Sf and blood). 
“F CONTAINS yereeerr PROPERTIES ¢on- 
healthy tonics that are sent ion 


syste ae eae the digestive organs, organs, 


without which di vitalising fluids 


i? ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the stem, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
= can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 

with most other treatments. As a 
fami ly remedy for cheapness, safety convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends ~ to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 64. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Sp. cial Size, 157. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 60. . 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


a AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 

tormented with corns, will be happy to afford os the information 

by which rhe obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 

any inconvenience.—Forward adc on a stam lope, to Dussant 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 
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TIE GRESHAM: LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ST. ‘MILDRED'S ‘HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E. Pom 





FOUNDED = 1848. 

— ra > j eS 2 , 
Realised Aseola = ee | ; Sums Assured ann 
879) 2 | £%668,040. BAP ed Bonus .; £12,688,840 

Life Assurance & iM Apa iia , Payments 
Annuity Funds} 2%478,870 ‘ae -" F under Policies) 781,086 
? ; | wee Cash Bonus) : 
Annual Income « - 541,773 % — ea - Divided | 475,000 


2 } a ees cL . as 
—_ . . ae — 





The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. 
The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and. 
Reversions. F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE GRAND HOTEL, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Apartments may be secured for June 1 by letter or personal application to the 
Secretary's Offices. 





This Hotel is situated in the very Centre of London, close to the Houses of 
Parliament, Principal Public Buildings, Opera Houses, Theatres, Fine Art Galleries, 
and Places of Amusement, and amidst conveyance to all parts of the Metropolis and 
the Suburbs. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW. WRITER. 





In 3 vols. at all Libraries, an entirely New and Original Work, 


MATRIMONIAL BONDS. 


BY 


“FLORIAN.” 


London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


NN nt ee ee = 


H. P. TRUEFITT, Limited. 


The First Allotment of Shares having been made, NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN that no Shares will be issued at par after the 
ist June next inclusive, 

By Order of the Board, 
R. R. EDWARD, Secretary. 
13 Old Bond Street, W. 


s ese 


APPEAL. 
N DEEPEST PECUNIARY DISTRESS, a LADY 
(daughter of alate Unitarian Minister, successor of Matthew Henry, of 
Chester) earnestly pleads for help for the moment, and to enable her to under- 
take some little Business as means of future subsistence. Particulars given, and 
smallest contributions gratefully, received by JOHN JAMES, Solicitor, 
Wrexham, North Wales. 


‘iets 4 4 ion Pocpriesee by spor risw OUDE & & CO., “at No. 5 ‘Maw. -street Square, in the City of London ; and Published at at a 136 6 Strand, Sandon, 
in t’ e County of Middlesex. —SATURDAY, May 20, 1880. 





